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REDIT is the vital air of 
modern commerce. It has 
fee] done more a thousand 

times to enrich nations 
than all the mines of the world. 
It has excited labor, stimulated 
manufacture, pushed commerce 
over every sea and brought every 
nation, every kingdom, and every 
small tribe among the races of 
men to be known to all the rest. 
It has raised armies, equipped 
navies, and, triumphing over the 
gross power of mere numbers, it 
has established national superi- 
ority on the foundation of intel- 
ligence, wealth and well directed 


ends. 
DANIEL WEBSTER 
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The Model 23 Rem- 
ington Bookkeeping 
Machine effects a 
saving in clerical 
labor amounting to 
many times its cost. 
It is complete in its 
application to the 
exact requirements 
of any line of busi- 
ness. 
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Chis man can render 
you a Real Service. 


HE Remington Bookkeeping Machine representative does 

not call on you just to “‘sell something,’’ but to render you 

areal service. His product is Results—not a mechanical 
device—results that mean increased efficiency at reduced cost. 
He is trained and experienced in the requirements of your par- 
ticular line of business and is, therefore, able to discuss your prob- 
lems in an expert manner. 

In addition to this, he has back of him the long experience of 
the Remington organization, which has specialized in solving 
office management problems in every line of industry for more 
than half a century. 

The Remington Bookkeeping Machine representative merely 
asks for an opportunity to submit for your consideration a plan 
which will eliminate errors, reduce costs and increase the effici- 
ency of your bookkeeping department, and then make a practical 
demonstration of the proper equipment to produce the desired 
result. This demonstration is yours for the asking without any 
obligation on your part. A letter to us or a telephone call to the 
nearest Remington office will bring this service to you at your 
convenience. 
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REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Bookkeeping Machine Department 
374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Division of Remington Rand, Inc. 
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| Quit Guessing, Get Facts 


Ninety days ago the National Retail Credit Association 
suggested to the United States Department of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce that a survey be made of retail credit 
conditions, so the Government and business interests might 
have accurate and dependable facts and figures, giving knowl- 
edge of the benefits or evils of our credit system, which has 
é grown to be such an important factor in recent years. 


Doctor Julius Klein, Chief of the Department, and his 
assistant, Doctor Surface, immediately recognized the value of 
such a survey and became enthusiastic over the plan, including 
an item of fifty thousand dollars in their budget for the work. 


ae” 


\ ; We trust Congress will approve the expenditure, which will 
' benefit not only the members of our association and each of the 
million retailers directly interested in the subject of retail credit 
extension, but will in addition expose the leaks and thereby re- 
duce overhead, which will redound to the benefit of the consumer. 
The Government is spending enormous sums each year in de- 
/ , veloping foreign commerce, and it is high time some serious 
thought was given to domestic problems. Knowledge is Power. 
With complete facts and figures we will be able to smooth some 
of the “rough” spots in our credit system, and eventually save 

) millions of dollars to our merchants. 


Every member of the National Retail Credit Association 
should get back of this movement. Urge your Congressman 
to give it favorable consideration, and when the work begins, 
co-operate in every way with the Department of Commerce. 
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A Community Credit Policy 


Credit Manager, Sokowitz Bros., Houston, Texas. 


N DISCUSSING the subject of a 
Credit this 
afternoon, I am going to do so 


Community Policy 
from the standpoint of a better under- 
standing and a closer co-operation be- 
credit to the end that 
certain abuses may be corrected, and 


tween men 
not as an idealistic or impracticable 
program. 

The 


improving during the last few years. 


credit situation has not been 
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By L. M. Jaun 


And 
that there is an unprecedented infla- 
of 
largely 


over-production in some lines. 


consumer credit, due 
to installment selling, 
student of credits will deny for a 


tion very 


no 


moment. It has been stated that the 
cause of every depression is the re- 
action from an excessive volume of 
credit. 


If the above statement is true, it is 
time for us to stop the competition 
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Every merchant’s problem 


This is true.in spite of the fact that 
wages have been steadily increasing, 
employment has been unusually good, 
and the country as a whole has en- 
joyed a period of unprecedented pros- 
perity. Whether we can go serenely 
on under the expectation that this 
prosperity is going to be indefinitely 
continued is something we can think 
about. No credit man, who is any- 
thing more than a clerk, can fail to 
take into account the major business 
cycles. I don’t mean to say that there 
is bound to be a business depression 
in 1928 just because there was one in 
1921, 1914 and 1907. But an over- 
production of goods, together with an 
over inflation of credit, can work the 
same havoc now as then. It is quite 
generally admittd that there is an 


in terms that some of us have indulged 
in and realize that credit is a priceless 
commodity that not everyone can 
enjoy. Credit is not going to be highly 
valued by the public if made too cheap 
It must be denied both to those not 
entitled to receive it and to those who 
fail to live up to its requirements. Mr. 
Woodlock, our National Secretary, 
says that: “The retail merchant who 
competes on terms, and thereby en- 
courages overbuying, is the cause of 
all our worry. He creates a condition 
that the 
mentals of credit.” 


undermines very funda- 

I would not for a moment infer that 
there is competition on terms in 
Houston. On the other hand there 
seems to be a feeling that if I turn him 


down my brother credit man down the 


street is sure to take him on. Thi 
attitude gets bad accounts on ou 
books and tends to weaken our positioy 


with the charge buying public. 


As an illustration, I am gong to read 


of a series of five credit 
situations that came up for discussior 


you one 


in one of our association meetings: 


“Mrs. John Jones (a fictitious 
name, of course) makes a pur- 
chase at ——————-Dry Goods 
Company of a dress for $79.50 
and a hat for $27.50. The author- 
izer referred the charge to the 
credit manager, advising that she 
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had taken eight months to settle 
her last bill of $65.00. 

A bureau report as of that date, 
March 25th, revealed: 

Clothing sold several 
years. Always slow, owes $75.00 
Dec., no payments. 

Department store, owes $169.00 
running account July, 1926, to 
date. Pays $50.00 to $75.00 on ac- 
count every 90 to 120 days. 

Dry goods store, owes $98.00, 
August, 1926. No payment since 


store, 


November. 

Shoe store,owes$125.00, running 
account, July, 1926, to date. Pays 
$50.00 on account every three or 
four months. 

Clothing store, $75.00. Paid up 
©. K. 

Jewelry sold $350.00. 
Paid out $20.00 per month. Little 
slow but O. K. 

Clothing store, owes $45.00 P. 
& L. Disputed. 


store, 


Bank says carries small satis- 
factory checking account. Made 
loans as high as $300.00, paid 
O. K. Owes $350.00 now not due. 

Mr. Jones is sales manager for 
the —————— Company. Has an 
estimated salary of $5,000.00 per 
year. Is a member of several clubs. 
Lives in fashionable part of town. 
Owns no real estate. 

The 
stores, 
honest 


from the ladies 
who were present, were all 
enough to admit that Mrs. 
Jones would get her dress and hat. 


credit men 


The reason given was that she was 4 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Debate at Convention at Providence 


Resolved, That a lenient policy of credits and collections, which may increase bad debt losses 
and reduce collection turnover, results in profitable business for the retailer. 


The following debate was conducted at the fifteenth annual convention of National Retail Credit Association 


HE following gentlemen will 
give you a five-minute talk, 
the Affirmative: Mr. E. B. 
Schick, Crowley-Milner Company, De- 
troit; Mr. J. R. Hewitt, The Hub, 
Baltimore; Mr. L. M. Karpeles, Bur- 
ger-Phillips Company, Birmingham. 
The Negative, Mr. O. K. Moody, Old 
National Bank, Spokane; Mr. M. J. 
Solon, The Dayton Company, Minne- 
apolis, and Mr. H. J. Burris, Spalding 
Cloak Company, Kansas City. 
SecreTARY Woop tock: Mr. Presi- 
dent and members: This item was put 
on the program because it is a very 
important question, to begin with, and 
I happened to attend the Northwest 
conference of the retail credit men, 
and they passed that resolution; they 
discussed it and had a very profitable 
and enjoyable discussion. I believe, 
after these men have talked to you 
for five minutes on one side or the 
other, you will jump into the discussion 
and get something out of the subject. 
That is the reason it was put into this 
particular form. 
supposed to make a speech, they are 
simply supposed to bring out points 
from an argumentative standpoint on 


These men are not 


this question, so you can take issue 
with them. Mr. Schick, you have five 
minutes to tell it to them. 

Mr. E. B. Scunicx: Mr. President, 
ladies and gentlemen: I did not write 
a speech, because our friend, Dave 
Woodlock, told me speeches were not 
acceptable, if written. We have to get 
up here and tell just what we think, 
and if we do not believe it, we should 
say it anyway, for the sake of argu- 
ment. I do not believe that I can 
honestly take the affirmative side of 
this question, but I would like to 
change, if it is possible, just for the few 
remarks that I am going to make, to 
read that “an intelligent policy of 
credits and collections, which may 
increase bad debt losses to a maximum 
established and reduced collection 
turnover accordingly, results in profit- 
able business for the retailer.” It is 
rather hard for you to absorb that, 
without having seen it in writing, but 





at Providence, R. I. 


that is the question that I would like 
to take up for the next few minutes. 

I am going to speak of Crowley- 
Milnor Company, which is the com- 
pany that I represent, to give you an 
idea why I am so sold on that partic- 
ular subject. We have an organization 
that has been in existence for seven- 
teen years; I have been with them 
fourteen years; we have one of the 
ten largest stores, we believe, in the 
United States, and a credit depart- 
ment proportionate in size. 

We have established that business 
on—I say I probably should 
not take credit for it and don’t— 
our company has established that busi- 


“ce ” 
we, 


ness on three principles; we sell good 
merchandise, short profits, and with a 
quick turnover. Now, you can readily 
see that we cannot sell merchandise, 
good merchandise on short profits and 
quick turnover and maintain what I 
am led to believe this particular ques- 
tion here would mean. 

We believe that an intelligent credit 
policy, established on a basis of a full 
knowledge of the local conditions and, 
of course, a knowledge of credit work, 
will allow our credit men to extend 
credit to anyone or any customer who 
might make a desirable customer, in 
the judgment of that credit man. 

Now we, of course, have weekly 
meetings and try to educate our credit 
very enthusiastically in that 
particular policy. Every time we get 
them together, we stress the fact that 
we have established the good mer- 
chandise, short profit and quick turn- 
over, and we want our credit depart- 
ment to take that into consideration. 

The question in mind is one that I 
think should be answered very easily; 
not here in the form of debate, but 
from statistics. We have had several 
speakers here today, who have shown 
us the value of statistics, and I believe 
that we should have a statistical de- 
partment that should tell us just how 
far we can go. 

Now, I am not going to elaborate 
on our particlar policy, but if by 
coming on this platform here, today, 


men 


I have been able to leave this one 
thought with you, I am sure that the 
meeting at least will be profitable to 
me. The subject that I would like 
to have you take under consideration 
is a department in our National Office 
that will give us the vital statistics from 
a credit department. I know that, 
half heartedly, we sent in our reports 
and have given figures to the National 
Office, but I know Mr. Woodlock has 
often expressed himself that he could 
If this 
particular question here is a problem, 
it seems to me that the desired answer 
should come from our statistical de- 
partment. Cold facts should answer it. 


not get the desired answers. 


You know, when you get before the 
boss and he says, ‘““What are your 
losses?” and you show him the facts, 
look at him and expect to be patted on 
the back, you do not get any recogni- 
tion because your losses are a twentieth 
of one per cent, or if your loss is two 
per cent, he is not going to pat you 
on the back. But he will pat you on 
the back if he thinks, in his own mind, 
that you have gotten all the business 
you can get from every customer who 
has come to your organization and 
applied for credit, and have kept your 
losses within reason. 

That maximum loss must be estab- 
lished from the mark-up of your com- 
pany. If you have a lenient mark-up, 
you can have a lenient loss or a lenient 
credit policy, but you have to tie the 
two together. 
tie up a lenient credit policy with a 
short profit policy; it is not possible 
and it is not practical. 

We should take those things into 
consideration and not the particular 
question, and get some vital statistics 
developed here in our organization, 


You cannot possibly 


which it is a very simple matter to do. 
We have developed them in our com- 
pany, and I am sure if all of us get 
together with Mr. Woodlock and 
develop these statistics, it should not 
be a problem for us to come here and 
discuss what we think. It is something 
we should have out in cold facts, and, 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Functions and Power of the R. M.C. A,| 








of Los Angeles 


By J. H. Van De Water 


General Manager, Retail Merchants Credit Association of Los Angeles 


Delivered before the Comptrollers Group of the Retail Research Association at the Fonathan Club, Los Angeles, May 16, 1927. 


CREDIT 

T MAY be fair to state that at this 
particular time, credit, the exten- 
sion of credit, the proper applica- 
tion of the theory of credit, is interest- 
ing many able minds. It would seem 
that our foreign markets are not in a 
condition that may be regarded as 
inviting by some, while at home we 
have large and efficient plants, labor 
to be employed, therefore there is 
more or less massed or force production 
to keep the scheme of things going, 
that no part of our commercial life is 
permitted to pause or hesitate. Bank- 
ers make loans to manufacturers. The 
manufacturer adds his normal cost and 
passes the product to the jobber who, 
in turn, through advertising, loss, etc., 
adds an additional cost, and finally 
this product in this condition is handed 
to the retail merchant to dispose of 
with dispatch and in a business-like 
manner, that the proceeds may be 
recovered and passed back up through 
these different divisions of labor previ- 
ously mentioned, that all may prosper. 
The thought has occurred to econ- 
omists that if these retail merchants, 
burdened as they are with a rather 
exacting demand made upon them—if 
these merchants should become con- 
fused in any large number, a condition 
would be precipitated that might 

justly be spoken of as disastrous. 
The Federal Reserve banking sys- 
tem is so organized, we are informed, 
as to be able to marshal and move 
capital to points of stress or demand 
as we are able to move armies to sup- 
port positions, relieve pressure, and 
maintain order. As the result of the 
operations of the Federal Reserve 
banking system, we are told that it 
is very likely that we will not encounter 
business panics, having reference to 
those devastating slumps that are far- 
reaching and difficult to overcome. 
We are to expect, however, business 
depressions, but not panics. This 
would indicate that the bankers, 
manufacturers, and jobbers in a finan- 


cial way, are fairly well organized or 
protected insofar as a panic coming 
from the top down is concerned. The 
same line of reasoning apparently has 
caused certain thinkers and observers 
to note that if these retail merchants 
become confused in any large number 
a panic could be precipitated coming 
from the bottom up, involving all in 
our business or economic life and per- 
haps be as disastrous as some of the 
panics that we have had in the past 
and which came from the top down. 


CoNnFUSION 


It is said that our forefathers, who 
were not working under so much stress 
or with such speed as we of today are, 
were able to avoid much of the con- 
fusion that we encounter, therefore 
consummated more of their under- 
takings successfully than do business 
men of the present time, notwithstand- 
ing we now have much to assist us as 
the result of invention, science and 
other modern means or methods. 

In speaking of confusion, we are to 
take into consideration the rapid 
growth of the city of Los Angeles. A 
prominent secretary identified with the 
retail dry goods trade, stated in this 
city about a year and a half ago, 
“Within the memory of men now living 
the densest population in the United 
States might be found in the Pacific 
Southwest.” It is a characteristic trait 
of the human race to move westward, 
and unless influenced by some physical 
object or other means, is inclined to 
move westward in parallel lines. Some 
favorable condition, something that 
appeals to men, causes these lines to 
deviate at times from the principle and 
converge, which may be said to be the 
case insofar as Los Angeles is concerned, 
and may be one of the lines of reasoning 
used to cause this authority to speak of 
the possibilities of this section of the 
country as he did. 

Out of such a state of affairs, having 
reference to this growth, comes natural- 
ly confusion. In the city of Los Angeles 


we have, it is reported, about 75,000 


changes of address per month, and 


we have an incorporated area of 435. 


square miles to deal with. In this there 
is some confusion. It is reported on 
good authority that during the year 
1926 there occurred failure in the 
United States totaling $600,000,000, 
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an increase of 36% over 1925. In this | 


may be found more or less confusion, 
and some of which naturally would ap- 
ply to this locality. During the last 
year and a half, and based upon a re- 
port issued by one of the Federal 
Reserve Districts, the credit business 
in the United States increased very 
materially, and over a period of some- 
thing like twenty-two months, per- 
haps, the increase,was in the neighbor- 
hood of 72%. Certain localities did not 
have marked increases, while other 
localities did, and it may be fair to 
state that in certain businesses the 
increase in credit would exceed 75%. 

We are to keep in mind that the cost 
of doing business is sufficiently high, 
therefore the figures submitted are for 
the purpose of showing that there is 


more or less confusion, and with con- | 


fusion comes lost motion and waste. 


To STABILIZE THE COMMUNITY 


The statements I have made are 
merely offered to show the manner in 
which we reasoned in connection with 
the problems we felt confronted us. 
Therefore, the thought was to go 
about association work in a manner 
which would react against this con- 
fusion and standardize and stabilize 
our efforts. It was very evident that 
no one mind could cope with the 
situation—no single merchant could 
set up good standards insofar as the 
extension of credit is concerned and 
prosper as the result of such efforts, if 
all the other merchants were operating 


in a haphazard manner. A confused 


community surrounding him would in- 
fluence his efforts and he could not 
advance; in fact, to do markedly | 
different might prove disastrous, since 
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if his standards made for a safe and 
sound credit system, while the others 
were lax, the public would desert him 
and go those quarters. where 
resistance was found less. It is evident 


into 


that we found it necessary to set up a 
community credit policy, under which 
all merchants, members of the organ- 
ization, would act and conduct them- 


——_ 








just and forceful enough, to lead in the 
right direction merchants of the com- 
munity for the sole purpose of bringing 
about a state of affairs that would be 
found to be equitable to all dealers and 
fair to the public, that the purchasing 
power of the public might not be un- 
justly or unnecessarily lowered. Next, 
it was deemed necessary that a com- 








Real Protection 


selves and their business in this regard 
alike, thereby eliminating confusion 
and waste and at the same time so 
exemplify their teachings as to point 
out to the public the proper procedure 
and convince the public through their 
united efforts that there were no 
weak spots in the line for the public 
to look to in an effort to circumvent the 
standards set up by the merchants. 
The theory of community credit im- 
mediately pointed out the necessity of 
leadership—leadership found in a man, 
a man big enough, capable enough, 


plete understanding be had and a guide 
offered to members of the association. 
Consequently we formed a set of rules 
or laws to direct us, which would assist 
in establishing precedent and which 
could be put out in a form that would 
give all connected with the venture a 
This of 
reasoning brought into existence the 
Manual, a copy of which is in the 


clear understanding. line 


possession of each member, that all 
may read alike and think alike insofar 
as the be found 
related to their business. 


association may 


ComPETITION IN CREDIT 


That some fundamental base might 
be established from which to work and 
on which to rear a credit structure that 
would endure, was a problem of im- 
portance. 
not only in Los Angeles but in any 


Conditions found to exist 


number of other communities, indicated 
that the merchant was tying up his 
capital through competing in time, or 
competing in credit. That there must 
To 


explain rather crudely or simply what 


be a limit to time seemed logical. 


is meant by competition in credit, let 
this example be used: One desiring 
The 
merchant does not know the subject, 
therefore entertains some fear that a 
request will be made that the amount 
sought be charged. The next thought 
is that if this demand is made and is 
not complied with, the customer will 


credit approaches a merchant. 


go to a merchant who will comply with 
his wish. The merchants first gave a 
limited period of time, which was in- 
creased as the result of competition, 
until the public apparently felt that if 
it was dictatorial enough it could sup- 
ply its wants without regard to time. 
Three dictinct causes for failures are 
pointed out: lack of capital, lack of 
and the of 
Perhaps they could all be re- 


ability, over-extension 
credit. 
duced to lack of ability, since one of 
ability would not extend credit beyond 
the capital at command, or would not 
commence a business if there was not 
sufficient capital. Yet, we find men of 
real ability in a sense forced to extend 
more credit than the economic scheme 
of things would justify, for the reason 
that “other men are doing likewise,” 
and the merchants, through lack of 
organization, were forced to compete 
We assumed that to com- 
pete in credit was fundamentally un- 


in credit. 


sound. Simultaneously we set up that 
legitimate competition was necessary 
to the growth of a merchant or a com- 
munity and a safeguard to the public; 
but it was held that the merchants had 
an ample field in which to compete 
when location was considered, quality 
or price of merchandise, advertising, 
money, or brains. It was felt that there 
was nothing harmful about controlling 
credit, since it aimed at economy, 
stability, and protection, not only for 
those engaged in trading, but likewise 
the consumer. 


(Continued on page 18) 











Forty Years of Credit Granting 


Credit Manager, L. Bamberger and Co., Newark, N. J 


By Irvine C. Brown 


Address delivered before the fifteenth annual convention of National Retail Credit Ass’n, Providence, R. I. 


Editor's Note-—Mr. Irving C. Brown 
has been a retail credit manager for the 
past forty years and, to use the phrase of 
President Heller when introducing Mr. 
Brown, “he has been a wheel horse of 
This 
article carries a wonderful lesson and 
should be read and given to the proprietor 
or general manager of your firm to read. 


the National since its origin.” 


R. Gracious President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Con- 
vention: I am glad Mr. Heller 
undertook to give some explanation of 
my age, and the length of time of my 
service. As a matter of fact that length 
of service to have been 
creasing at the rate of about fifteen 
years every day. 


seems in- 
When I came here 
it was forty years, and it went on up, 
by easy jumps, then it ran on up, and 
I think Dave Ahl, the day before, said 
something about coming out of the Ark. 
Well, at any rate, if I was in the Ark 
and came out of the Ark, I have been 
fortunate enough to survive the flood. 

I noticed coming into the hall this 
afternoon this little pamphlet, which 
says, “Come up to Colorado,” and 
opening it I found it gave two or three 
comparative views of what the city 
looked like today and what the city 
looked like fifty years ago. 

Now, you will excuse me in this 
little talk of mine this afternoon, if 
I make use of the personal pronoun; 
I know 
that it is probable that a good many 
here this afternoon in this audience, 
had dreams either last night or the 
night which they perhaps 
attributed to the Rhode Island clam 
bake, or some other of the culinary 
productions of the Providence, Rhode 
Island, Credit Men’s Association. How- 
ever, scientists tell us that it is normal 
to dream, that every person dreams 
more or less, but upon waking the 
recollection is only of that part of the 
dream that took place in a very small 
fraction of time, possibly fifteen or 
thirty seconds. 


it is somewhat unaveidable. 


before, 


So it is with me; it 
seems today that, looking over a life- 
time of credit granting, it appears like a 
dream, and I can only give you a few 


fleeting glimpses from my recollections. 

Forty years ago—and, by the way, 
IJmight just as well make this thing 
definite—I was appointed credit man- 
ager, or, in those days, they called the 
position credit man, on the eighth of 








October, 1885. 
out how long it is. 


Now, you can figure 
If you need any 
help, refer to our statistical secretary. 

Forty years ago the hand of nearly 
every storekeeper was against that of 
his neighbor; the day of conferences 
and conventions had not arrived; the 
bitter spirit of envious rivalry pre- 
vailed, and credit men were frequently 
prohibited from giving or receiving the 
exchange of credit information. This 
was especially so in New York when- 
ever a new store was started. 

In those days, each store had an 
investigator of references, or ‘‘runner,”’ 
as he was called. I can recall that these 
runners were more friendly with each 
other than were the proprietors them- 
selves. 

The runners often prevented trouble, 
expense and loss for the jealous stores 
by surreptitiously comparing notes and 
references. This unfriendly spirit on 
the part of the store owners was vividly 
expressed by this incident. 

Siegel Cooper and Company built 
and opened up the largest department 
store in New York. Henry Siegel, the 
head of the firm, called upon Hugh 


O’Neill, who owned and operated 
H. O’Neill and Company at that time, 
one of the great department stores of 


New York City, and which was located 


3 





on Sixth Avenue, only two blocks away 
from Siegel Cooper and Company. I | 


was then credit manager for H. O’Neill 
and Company and knew, from personal 
experience, that Mr. O’Neill was a 
great big-hearted, generous man. 

Mr. Siegel handed in his card at the 
private office. Mr. O’Neill, who had a 
voice like a bull and could easily be 
heard a block away, took the card, 
read the name on it and shouted, 
“Henry Siegel, Henry Siegel, Henry 
Siegel, I never heard of him, I don’t 
know him, I am busy,” and Mr. 
Siegel, hearing the remarks, went his 
way. 

I also remember at that time the 
New York City Directory had printed 
on the side of it the advertisement of 
Siegel Cooper and Company, and we 
had to take and scrape off or sand- 
paper off the name, the advertisement 
of Siegel Cooper and Company, before 
that directory could be allowed, or 
was allowed to be used in the store. 


Nowadays, upon the opening of a 
new store, there is usually a banquet, 
at which the neighboring store owners 
gather and wish the new men success; 
the store is garlanded with flowers, and 
the spirit of friendly rivalry takes the 
place of the old “‘cut throat” jealousy 
and the exchange of references is freely 
made, either directly or through the 
Credit Men’s Interchange Bureau or 
Service Division. 

I also remember, just about that 
time, on a very rainy day, the credit 
department was located near or ad- 
jacent to the toy department, and on 
this particular stormy day the buyer 
of the toy department invited the 
credit man to come out and have some 
fun, and he had some old broken doll 
heads that were there, and he put 
them up away across the room, and 
he had a couple of air guns, I think 
they were called Graf’s guns, I am not 
sure, at any rate they were air guns, 
and we took those guns and used the 
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could do. We were busily engaged in 
that target practice, when the head of 
the firm came along. 

Well, now, I bring that out to your 
attention to show—perhaps I do not 
show it by illustration, but I want to 
show, at least, this thought—that in 
the old days the credit men had to 
learn to shoot, because they were al- 
ways shooting at each other, and so 
were the stores and the store owners. 

Nowadays you meet and play golf 
together; you do not shoot, you play. 
There is a difference between the 
old and the new. 

Forty years ago there were no credit 
nen’s associations. I remember that 
somewhere around 1897 and 1898 the 
wholesale credit men of New York 
City organized in the old Broadway 
Central Hotel. I attended three or 
four reetings, but, being the only re- 
tail man there, I felt lonesome and 
out of place and dropped out. 

That was a great mistake. I should 
have remairied and insisted upon a re- 
tail division being formed. However, 
I later repented, for, in 1906, I helped 
to organize the Newurk Association of 
Credit Men, which was the wholesale 
group, an 1in 1919 the Associated Retail 
Credit Men of Newark. I feel it a great 


| honor still to be called to serve on the 


' 
' 
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ne 











) Advisory Board of the wholesale asso- 


ciation, and to be elected as Honorary 
President of the retail association. 

There has been great progress in 
forty years. The pioneers blazed many 
trails over unknown ground. These 
trails developed into smooth trodden 
paths, good roads and broad _ high- 
ways, making travel safer and easier 
for those of today. Just as truly has 
this been so in credit matters. 

Just imagine, ladies, and Mr. Pres- 
ident and gentlemen, for I know your 
memories will not take you back thirty 
or forty years; just imagine the old 
heavy hand-posted ledgers, high desks 
and high stools, and, by the way, 
the first three weeks that | worked— 
just out of school—I was placed stand- 
ing at a high desk. They say that 
standing develops backbone; perhaps 
it was for that reason that no stool was 


) provided for me to sit on. If any of you 
| people are in doubt as to whether you 


have backbone or not, just try stand- 
ing, daily, from eight until six o’clock, 
for three weeks. I guarantee that your 
doubts will be settled. 





The evolution is manifest in many 
ways, during these years. Yesterday, 
in our group conference, someone 
brought up the question of return 
goods, and a five hundred dollar 
Oriental rug was mentioned as one 
of the items that might be returned. 

I can remember, soon after I started 
in, one of the floor-walkers — we called 
them that in those days, not aisle 
managers, or division managers, as we 
call them today—but, at any rate, 
this man told this story. A woman 
came in and wanted to return a five- 
cent mouse trap, and she gave as her 
reason that the mouse had been caught 
and she had no further use for the 
trap. (Laughter.) 

Now, we have developed in forty 
years; instead of returning the five- 
cent mouse traps, they return the five 
hundred dollar rugs, or the lace shawls 
or the seal skin coat, which may have 
been worn to the party the night be- 
fore, or something of that kind. 

Compare, if you will, as I said a 
moment ago, the old hand-posted 
ledgers with the latest 
machine-posted ledgers. 

Compare the absence of credit ex- 
change with the Service Division and 
Interchange Bureaus of today. 

Remember the old hours of work of 
from eight to six; Saturday nights until 
ten; every night, for two or three 
weeks before Christmas, and lucky you 
were if you got out before midnight. 
Remember all this, and then thank the 
Lord that your hours are from nine 
to five-thirty; that you are closed all 
day Saturday in summer, and have 
no night work before Christmas. 

Think, also, of the old condition of 
hatred and jealousy, and then of the 
new, of friendly rivalry. Think of the 
isolation and the hermit attitude of 
the old days and appreciate, more fully, 
the conferences, conventions, visita- 
tions to other stores and the co-oper- 
ation of today. 

In the old days no education or 
instruction was given to novices or 
recruits. I well recall having been at 
work but a few days when, one noon 
time, I was taken down to the main 
cashier’s desk. After a casual intro- 
duction, and without any instruction 
whatever, the cashier walked out to 
lunch and I had to initiate myself into 
the mysteries of general cashiering. 

That would not be tolerated today. 
Why, in L. Bamberger and Company, 


improved 






the establishment that I have the 
honor to represent, there is maintained 
a very large and efficient educational 
department where every one is in- 
structed in the particular field or line 
he or she may follow. 

These courses cover the range of 
salesmanship, 
colors, buying, management and other 
features. 


textiles, harmony of 
Even university credits are 
given, for L. Bamberger and Company 
is now an accredited representative and 
auxiliary of Rutgers College and college 
credits are given for courses completed. 
This is another reason why L. Bam- 
and “One of 
America’s great stores.” 


berger Company is 

The other day, when I was in there, 
the manager told me that there had 
already been signed up for the fall, 
one hundred and fifty-seven courses 


selected for this Rutger’s College 
educational course. Now, that is 


pretty good. I do not know how many 
have been added since last week, when 
I was talking with him, but if you can 
get your people to take these courses, 
like those given in New York, under 
hz auspices of the New York Associa- 


(Continued on page 21) 








Your Collections 


cceMBeee 


- DETROIT 


| Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


| The 
_ Merchants Credit 


Bureau, Inc. 


| The largest collection department 
in the city devoted exclusively to 
RETAIL ACCOUNTS. 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organization 
owned by the merchants, for their 
protection, are self-evident. 

Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 


; 
206 E. Grand River Avenue 
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A Community Credit Policy 


safe credit risk and that “if I didn’t 
sell her the other fellow would.” Now 
let’s analyze this account fora moment, 
because every one of us has dozens 
just like it on our books, and see just 
how profitable it is. If you will 
analyze Mrs. Jones’ accounts you will 
find the average account of $100.00 
liquidated within a period of ten 
months. This means that Mrs. Jones 
received ten statements on this one 
purchase. I consider a conservative 
estimate of the cost of mailing the nine 
extra statements, with the attendant 
bookkeeping expense included, to be 
about $1.50. 

Presuming that the collection of 
this account was handled in the least 
expensive way, through correspond- 
ence, and that you started your col- 
lection file when the account was sixty 
days old and followed up every fifteen 
days except after payments, and then 
in thirty days, I would say that you 
would write Mrs. Jones at least ten 
collection letters. Counting your time 
and your stenographer’s time, these 
letters are going to cost your firm not 
less than 25 cents apiece, or $2.50. 
The interest on your money while the 
account is overdue will be from $3.00 
to $5.00, depending upon how the 
payments are made. Add to this the 
regular 2%4% which it costs to run 
your credit department, and you will 
have a maximum total of $11.50, which 
this account has cost you. If your 
average net profit is greater than 
1114%, then you can afford to handle 
Mrs. Jones’ account provided you are 
sure that you will collect it. This ac- 
count, I maintain, is not a safe one 
except in very prosperous times. The 
Joneses, you must admit, are living far 
The cause of 
every depression, it has been previous- 


beyond their means. 


ly stated, is the reaction from an ex- 
When a de- 
pression comes, it is this class of people 
who stick the merchant the hardest. 
They are the first to lose their jobs 
because they are the high priced boys 
that the firm can most easily spare. 
They are the first to leave town 
because there is nothing there to 
hold them. When they finally do 
get back to producing, there is plenty 
of uses for their money without paying 
up old bills that are now doubtless out- 


cessive volume of credit. 


(Continued from page 4) 


lawed by limitation. If you would 
like to test this statement, analyze 
your 1921 P. & L. list. 

Why do we continue to permit 
people to handle their accounts in this 
manner, when by concerted effort we 
could collect our money much more 
Is it not 
that we are dominated by the one 
Frank Batty, of San 
Francisco, has this to say: 

“We can never hope for any 
marked improvement in credit 
conditions as long as we hold our- 
selves subservient to volume for 


nearly according to terms? 


idea of volume? 


“Ete, 4 


growth and development of the 
installment business, our efforts 
to stabilize credit, and materially | 
increase collection percentages, will 
be null and void. This is not a 
mere expression of sentimental 
belief; it is an absolute economic 
necessity, and the sooner we 
realize it, the better it will be for 
all concerned.” 

Why should there not be some agree- 
ment among the merchants as to the 
requirement for opening an account 
and the terms to be allowed, just as 
there is usually an agreement as to 





Will he know when to stop? 


volume’s sake; and unless, in the 
near future, there is tangible evi- 
dence of closer co-operation among 
the merchant public, coupled 
with a declaration of a sound 
and definite policy relative to 
credit and terms of sale, partic- 
ularly in view of the phenomenal 


closing time and what holidays are to . 
be observed? 


It has been brought out in our 


meetings, time without number, that § 


a customer was running current ac- 
counts with some of our merchants | 


while owing some other merchant 4 | 


(Continued on page 26) 
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The Duplicate-Statement Ledger System enables 
you to keep your customer accounts always up-to- 
date. At the first of the month they are ready to 


tear out and mail. No laborious copying, no night- 
work necessary. And when a customer enters your 
store unexpectedly asking for his statement, the 
Duplicate-Statement System enables you to give 
it to him without a moment’s delay. 


to Speed 
Collections” 


Retailer Jones was on the carpet again. 
And he gave his usual alibi to his banker. 


‘Business is not bad,” he said, ‘‘but col- 
lections are slow. I can’t pay you until 
my customers pay me.”’ 


The banker had his come-back ready. 


‘‘Here,”’ he flashed, holding up a neat 
statement from another retailer, “‘here’s 
a way to speed collections.” 


That was Retailer Jones’ first hint of the 
Irving-Pitt Duplicate-Statement Ledger 
System. Within a week he had the sys- 
tem installed in his store—and charge 
accounts have ceased to be a source of 
worry. 


This prompt service creates an impression of 
efficiency among your customers—speeds your col- 
lections—and cuts down materially on bookkeeping 
costs. 


Ask your stationer or write us today for full par- 
ticulars of the I-P Duplicate Statement Ledger 
System. 


And have you received your copy of our new loose-leaf catalog- 


manual—‘‘Worth Keeping—Records That Talk?” 


day. 
you in your buying. 


Ask for it to- 


It answers every loose-leaf question—and materially assists 
Get your copy from your stationer or from us. 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago 


KANSAS CITY 


New York 
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Promptness in Credit Reporting 


Secretary-Manager, The Hartford Credit Rating Bureau, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 


By Atrrep C. Moreau 


Address delivered before the National Retail Credit Association Convention at Providence, R. I. i 


THINK it was Shakespeare who 

said, “‘some are born great, some 

achieve greatness and some have 
greatness thrust upon them.” To have 
been assigned a subject at this con- 
vention, is certainly to have greatness 
thrust upon one and I deeply feel the 
responsibility that is mine in attempt- 
ing to cover so important a subject as 
Promptness in Credit Reporting, es- 
pecially before a group of bureau 
managers who are at the helm of the 
larger such service organizations in 
this country. 

I have been told that a good way to 
kill fleas is to swallow a teaspoonful of 
carbolic acid, then run around the block 
and the perspiration would kill the fleas. 

For me to stand here today and tell 
how to 
prompter reports, or, even to tell them 


bureau managers render 


why they should render prompter 
reports seems almost as insensible as 
to seriously recommend these direc- 
tions for killing fleas. 

Why the bureau managers of the 
larger cities take up such a topic as 
has been assigned to me by Mr. 
Martin is not definitely known to me 
unless he had in mind that the example 
set by us in promptness would revert 
to the smaller bureaus and everybody 
would in turn benefit. Of course, it is 
quite true and only natural that we 
should set the pace, as probably we are 
watched and criticized more by the 
smaller bureaus than is obvious to us 
in our relations with them through our 
affiliation in the Service Department 
of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. Rather than go into the internal 
routine of a bureau let us consider first 
that our method of doing things must 
differ because of the relatively large 
number of ways of arriving at the same 
objective. We must also realize that 
because a bureau is located in a large 
city it does not necessarily prove that 
the bureau in that city is large. Again, 
it is sometimes quite the reverse and 
I have visited bureaus in cities that 
are not the so-called large cities and 
their bureau was a revelation both in 
point of service rendered as well as in 
the quality of that service. 


Bureaus must adjust themselves to 
serve their own communities and their 
fellow bureaus, and positively should 
not take the attitude that they are 
large enough and have had years 
enough of experience to know their 
business and therefore be the “boss” 
and render the service they please 
rather than the service that pleases. 

They say that a man is drunk when 
he feels sophisticated and can’t pro- 
nounce it. This may be much in line 
with the thought that when we start 
to feel that as a bureau manager we 








Use the Air Mail 


are “big,” we shall stop growing be- 
cause we can’t see anything bigger to 
aim for. It seems to me, going along 
so far, that in order to cover my sub- 
ject it will be necessary for me to 
assume that you need schooling and I 
need schooling; in fact, I did not come 
to this convention with. a view to 
teaching someone else a thing or two. 
I came for the same reason you did, to 
learn all I could, and it is only by the 
birth of a thought that any of us may 
learn. While we, perhaps, will gain 
but little from the actual discussions, 
our contact with our fellow men in 
the same field of endeavor, together 
with the spirit predominating at such 
gatherings as these, makes very fertile 
ground for the birth of that thought 
or idea which we are seeking. 

In my previous attempts at creating 
discussions, I have always centered 
around the belief that the credit bureau 
should be and is an integral part of the 
organizations which it is serving. In 
other words, it is actually a credit de- 
partment to its subscribers irrespective 
of where it is located, and we’ll all 
admit that we do serve some mighty 
efficient and most modern clients 
among our members. Their internal 
routine seems to be the acme of per- 


If we are to serve them and 
ask them to treat us as an integral part 


fection. 


of their own organization, we too 
must become the acme of perfection. 
Yes, let us admit that we render, 
accurate reports; but do we render | 
these reports in time to be of value to 
our subscriber? We might render the 
completest types of report, but do we § 
render these complete type of reports 
in time to be of the most value to our 


subscriber? These are the points which } 


we aim to cover in our discussion. Let 


us suppose: Mrs. I. C. Schmidt enters § 


¢ 


the Wolfe Department Store and 
decides that inasmuch as her husband 
is now production manager of the 
vinegar works she ought to have 
charge accounts. She is probably 
escorted to the credit office and greeted 
very courteously, much to her delight. 
She introduces herself completely and 
informs the credit man that she has 
never enjoyed the privilege of a charge | 
account since she has married, al- 
though she has used her parents’ ac- 
counts at several stores in town and 
she settled the bills monthly. Her hus- 
band now has a fairly lucrative position 
at the vinegar works and his permanen- 
cy is reasonably assured because of 
constantly increasing demand for 


—— 


pickles and other vinegar by-products ff 


which they sold under varying types 
of lithographed labels. Mrs. Schmidt 
is assured that they are pleased to have 
had her application and within a day | 
or so she will receive a letter telling | 


her to go ahead and charge to —a 


little heart’s content. Mrs. Schmidt 
is elated at her cordial reception and 
she decides that immediately upon re- 
ceiving that letter formally notifying 
her that the account has been granted, 
she will replace those parlor curtains 
and, in fact, she will also get that rug 
she wanted. 


wr 


Now, the Wolfe store is co-operating 
100% with their bureau and they turn 
in all applications for credit, which 
includes Mrs. Schmidt’s name plus the 
information that she claims to have no 
accounts in her own name but has 
used her parents’ accounts at the 


™” 


(Continued on page 27) 
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F each salesperson could but 

increase his daily sale average 
of last year, 10%, this would be 
your banner year. Suggestive 
selling will increase this individ- 
ual daily sales total. But sugges- 
tive selling is only possible when 
the salesperson remains with 
the customer and leaves cashier- 
ing and change-making to the 
cashiers. 


By means of centralization—by Lamson 
Pneumatic Tubes—salespeople are left free to 
sell. Cashiers make change. Errors become 
negligible. Sales totals jump and earnings 
increase. 15,000 and more merchants advo- 
cate centralization. 





THE LAMSON COMPANY 
Syracuse, New York 
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Debate at Convention at Providence 


when we look at it, we can see whether 
we are following the right line or not. 
I thank you. (Applause.) 

Secretary Wooptock: I want to 
take advantage of this opportunity 
to try to jump in on a quiz. It sounds 
to me like my friend, Schick, believes 
in making the customers who do pay 
cash, pay for those who don’t. He 
says, “If your mark-up is all right, 
Mr. Moody will 
talk on the negative side. 

Mr. O. K. Moopy: Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen: I did not realize 
that I was going to be the second 
speaker on the negative, but Mr. Schick 
having outlined very well what I am 
going to speak about, I will elaborate. 
We should have no difficulty in cleav- 
ing right to the kernel of this proposi- 
tion and arriving at a satisfactory 
conclusion. It is simply a problem 
of fundamental economics. 


you can be lenient.” 


Promptness always has been and 
always will be the keystone of a good 
Let 
from the business side, first. 


us consider this 
When 
you are analyzing any credit policy of 
any organization, the profits in hard 
cold cash, in the till, are the only index 
of the success of that policy. 

Taking a point from Dave Woodlock, 
concerning mark-ups, which are de- 
cidedly limited by competition, the 
only profit that you can gain in your 


credit policy. 


merchandising enterprises is by eco- 
nomical operation and minimizing your 
bad debt loss. And do not let the 
affirmative, ladies and gentlemen, mis- 
lead you into believing that bad debt 
loss is not an important factor; it is a 
decidedly important factor. The most 
vital question, I think, before the credit 
man of today is not only to judge the 
ability of a person to pay, but it is in 
minimizing his bad debt losses. 

Now, hand in hand with your bad 
debt losses comes your lower collection 
percentage. You will always find them 
together, but my contention is that 
you will never find profits, high bad 
debt loss and lower percentage of col- 
lection, the three of them together. 
Your low collection percentage is 
nothing more or less than increasing 
your receivables. 

In concluding a sale, you have to 
have the money in the till before that 


sale is actually completed. Our op- 


(Continued from page 5) 


ponents, our friends on the other side 
of this question, I should say, mention 
volume. Volume is the answer, we 
agree; turnover is the answer, but not 
turnover in merchandise alone; it 
must be turnover in your accounts re- 
ceivable as well. The two cannot be 
separated, in order to get this profit 
by which we judge our credit policy. 

Our time is limited and we cannot 
go into statistics, but I am going to 
bring to your attention two or three 
points in connection with the stagna- 
tion of receivables and the loss that 
it causes the merchant. We all know 
that by taking discounts with available 
funds on hand, we get our profit, very 
nearly, in a great number of businesses. 
The profit in business very often 
equals, to a great extent, the discounts 
taken. If you are hampered by a 
lack of working capital because of in- 
creased receivables, you cannot take 
those discounts. 

Not only that, but there is another 
factor considered from the banker’s 
angle more than the merchant’s, that is, 
that every financial statement should 
be in proper balance. An over-bal- 
anced statement deprives a man of his 
bank credit. If you are extended in 
your receivables, you naturally cannot 
command the line of credit you could 
if you had your statements in proper 
proportion. 

Then again, in widening this sales 
field by relaxing the reins of credit, 
you acquire and put on your books a 
great deal of undesirable business. 
That last portion of your business, 
that is added by a leniency in your 
credit policy, is that proportion which 
contains the high bad debt loss and 
contaminates the your 
By relaxing your reins, you 
degenerate your prompt pay customers 
into poor pay customers. 

Now, let us consider the social side 
of this: What about the thrift of the 
community? What about the indi- 
vidual? The satisfied customer is the 
basis of all business, and, certainly, 
you cannot have satisfied customers 
when they are continually overbuying; 
and the fact that they do not pay their 
bills promptly is at least one good sign 
that they are overbuying. 

Continuing further in what I con- 
sider probably the most important 


balance of 
business. 





phase of this subject, when you 
elaborate on it to its finality, that is 
the community credit policy, which 
term or phrase you have heard more 
and more lately, that all merchants 
adopt a certain policy and hew to the 
line. No merchant can complain be- 
cause a prompt pay policy drives his 
customers to another merchant, be- 
cause you are getting into competition 
in credits, which every credit man 
naturally must avoid and is positively 
opposed to. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, you are 
the judges in your own mind of what 
kind of a policy you choose to follow, 
whether you are going to hew to a 
sound economic policy, or be lured 
away by the volume fallacy. And just 
in closing, I want to call your attention 
to the last editorial written by Dave 
Woodlock, in the July issue of THe 
Crepir Wor.p, which came to your 
desk shortly before you left for this 
convention, which outlines, in my 
mind, very nicely, in better words than 
I can put it, our side of the question. 
I thank you. (Applause.) 

Secretary Woop tock: Dick Hewitt 
will now tell Mr. Moody what he 
thinks about him. 


Re sie a 


Mr. J. R. Hewirr: Mr. President, 


ladies and gentlemen: In accepting the 
assignment of your president on this 


_—-— 


case, I feel somewhat in the position of | 


the lawyer who was asked to defend 
the man whom he felt was guilty. | 
have been asked to prepare a little talk 
on the affirmative side of this question, 
and I have followed out instructions. 

I feel the question we are debating 
has been answered years ago, and in 
such a way as to remove all doubt. 
To convince yourselves of this you have 
but to turn back the pages of history, as 
refers to retail credit in this country, 
and compare existing conditions then 
and today. 

Of course, we realize at one time 
there was no retail or consumer’s credit 
in use in this country, and it did not 
become of any consequence in trade 
until the department stores entered the 
merchandising field. Even then, retail 
credit did not assume large proportion, 
because its extension was restricted 
to property holders and people of 
known financial responsibility. Under 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Credit Literature Committee 


PRELIMINARY REPORT 


By Frank Barry, Chairman 
President, Associated Retail Credit Men of San Francisco. 


T HAS BEEN truly said that some 

men are born to greatness, some 

achieve greatness, and some have 
greatness thrust upon them. As chair- 
man of this important committee, I 
find myself in the latter category. 

It is an honor to serve on a National 
committee, and one of which I am 
proud, realizing as I do, my own 
inability to do justice to the office, and 
measure up to its requirements. So 
far I have been unable to determine 
just what the duties of this committee 
are: if it previously functioned at all 
there is apparently no record of its 
activities, and we are therefore with- 
out a precedent. 

It looks then as though we had a 
clean slate upon which to write, or to 
change the simile—an open uncul- 
tivated field in which some spade 
work must be done before there can 
be planting and harvest. That the 
field is wide no one will deny, and if 
our activities are to be confined to 
text books on credit, then it becomes 
narrower, but my personal conception 
of the scope of our work is far broader 
and deeper, in fact it is almost il- 
limitable. 

The successful credit man should be 
a peer in his particular realm. Each 
passing year places him in a position 
of increasing dignity and responsibility, 
but without continual and earnest 
self-improvement, he can never expect 
to keep abreast of the times and 
march in the van of progress. 

I know of no profession in which 
diversified knowledge is as necessary 
Is he a salesman? Then he 
must know merchandise and _ sales- 
manship. A judge of human nature? 
Then at least elementary psychology 
and sociology are essential. To be a 
successful correspondent demands skill 
in the art of writing, and likewise a 
good collector should know something 
of commercial law and procedure. 

And so on through the whole gamut 
of human activity ad infinitum. There 
is no royal road to knowledge—the 
one prescription is read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest—not by system 
of cram, but an orderly course of classi- 


as ours. 





fication and observation, for which 
books are mere instruments. 

My associates on this committee of 
three are Ralph W. Watson, of 
Spokane, Washington, past president 
of our National Association, whose 
writings, particularly on Credit Policy, 
have won for him almost universal 
recognition, and Wallace C. Stoneman, 
collection manager of O’Connor, Mof- 
fat & Company’s department store, 
San Francisco, California. Mr. Stone- 
man is also editor of “Credit Echoes,” 
the official organ of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of San Francisco, 
a publication which bids fair to rival 
“Crepir Wor.p,” and rob Brother 
Dave Woodlock of his proud boast 
that his is “the only magazine in the 
world specializing in retail credit.” 

This “galaxy of talent” intends to 
“do their stuff” by submitting each 
month a column or so for publication 
in “Crepir Wortp” on current events 
in credit, reviews on books pertaining 
to our work; and while, seriously speak- 
ing, none of the trio will lay claim to 
be connoisseurs in literature, we hope 
at least to write something of interest, 
with the object of guiding and assisting 
the younger men at least to a better 
understanding of their duties. 

As chairman of the committee, | am 
grateful to President Leop. L. Meyer 
for the honor conferred, and when 
the National convention assembles in 
Kansas City next June, we promise a 
report which will record more than the 
customary progress. 


Every member get a member. Do 

it now! 
DEBTS 

Customer: “I’ve’ brought that last 
pair of trousers to be reseated. You 
know I sit a lot.” 

Tailor: ‘““Yes, and perhaps you’ve 
brought the bill to be receipted, too. 
You know I’ve stood a lot.” 


EQUALITY 
Bachelor: ‘“The time will come when 
women will get men’s wages.” 


Married Man: “Yes, next Saturday 


night.” 





| 


| acter.’ 


be appreciated for their quality, but 





YOUR OWN 


Xmas and Banquet 


CIGARS 


These cigars are hand made and 
contain all imported tobacco. 


The band on each cigar carries the 
emblem of the National, together 
with the words ‘“‘The Cigar of Char- | 


A box of these cigars will not only 


will make a very novel gift forXmas, 
birthdays, etc. 


Credit luncheons, round table 
meetings and banquets are not com- 
plete unless you have a box of 
“Credit” cigars. 


It is something novel and will 
interest your members. Order some 
for your next meeting. 

100 Credit Cigars 
50 Credit Cigars 
Order from 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


| 


- $10.00 
5.10 








ATTENTION 
STORE EXECUTIVES 

We know of a credit manager 
with exceptional ability, clean 
record, pleasing personality, who is 
seeking a position. If you need a 
business building credit executive 
write National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, attention D. J. Woodlock, 
Manager-Treasurer 











Wanted tro Purcuase. A re- 
porting bureau in a city of not over 
100,000 or less than 25,000, pref- 
erably west of the Mississippi. 
Must be able to sell outright and be 
a going concern. Explain proposi- 
tion fully in first letter to Editor of 
Crepit Wortp, Box L, 606 Equi- 


table Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri. 
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Charge Service that ta 


x 


Holiday Experience offe C 
of users of NationgK. 

At the close of the fhas 

Schroder Brothers’ C@, 


made this statement 
Charge Phones: 


“Our installation of Ng O. | 
was completed just in® har 
business which proveérges 
our store. I can truthfg tha 
our clerks, our custon#l out 
time and annoyance. 


“The operation of this® is \ 
are pleased to recom.” 


( 
Be 
ing 


, 


In every store during effh of t 
O. K. Charge Phones Mnct a: 


custom e stc 





The Customer 


What would it mean, not only in Christmas Sales, but in | T 
year round business if every customer who comes into your dl 
store during the Holidays would leave like this. Pleased | leo 
with your service! Pleased with your salespeople! Pleased 


with your store! ( : 
No one factor could be entirely responsible for this condi- — ti 


tion. But as far as charge sales are concerned, National Cl 
O. K. Charge Phones will cause customers to look back © tc 


with pleasure upon their Christmas shopping. /?P 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
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ans Christmas profits 


ofle Creek Store is typical 
omaK. Charge Phones 





—— 






ie fhas season last year, 
C@, Battle Creek, Mich., 
ntfding National O. K. 


NaQ. K. Charge Phones 
in® handle our December 
vedargest in the history of 
thf® that this system saved 
ong! our credit office much 
ce, 


his@ is very simple and we 
” 
) ° 


ng eth of the year National 
nes Mnct advantages to the 


omefffhe store. . 


The Store 


To please the shopping public, charge sales must be han- 
dled in the shortest possible time. Charge sales are often 
: lost because the customer does not have time to wait. 


fates fet 


Many times customers will ask to have goods charged and 

delivered because they dislike to wait until the authoriza- 

- tion is completed. National Charge Phones enable the 

1 credit department to give quick, accurate service to cus- 

k tomers and at the same time to keep control over charge 
_ purchases. Both customers and store benefit. 


-EGISTER COMPANY 22 
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Functions and Power of the R. M. C. 


What has been stated before has 
been the purpose of 
showing our methods of reasoning, 
the conditions encountered, and the 


advanced for 


reactions desired, that a community 
may be kept well in hand, free from 
lost motion, dead timber, and waste; 
that the cost of doing business, if it 
could not be lowered, an effort at 
least could be made to prevent it from 
increasing, to eliminate confusion and 
bring about stability and order in 
things that would be productive of 
good for all. 

Let me now call your attention to 
the manner in which the clearing house, 
or association itself functions. 

REPORTS 

The report is regarded in a sense the 
instrument to attack an un- 
satisfactory situation or develop a 


used 


it was deemed 
necessary to write a standard report, 


satisfactory situation. 


that we may all speak alike, read 
alike, think alike, therefore be better 
qualified to convey to one another 
clean-cut ideas and prevent misunder- 
standings or misrepresentations. 

This divided four 
sections as to treatment. Identification 
refers to the correct full 


report is into 
name, age 
and if married or single; the business 
engaged in, present and former ad- 
dresses. Next, antecedents, having 
reference to how long the subject has 
been located in the community and 
the of 
engaged in; where previously located 
and the business engaged in, as well as 
character, habits, and methods of 
doing business, and a brief history, so 
to speak, of the conduct of the in- 
dividual and how regarded in a general 
way in the communities where he had 
resided. Next, the report is to include 
some knowledge as to the subject’s 
worth, what it is composed of, and 


lines business or endeavor 


income, if of moderate means and 
depending upon salary, or income if of 
large means, having reference to invest- 
ment. The fourth, and in a sense one 
of the most important, a history of the 
paying habits. This is to be set down 
in such a manner as to show when the 
account was opened, highest credit 
extended, the amount due, amount 
past due if any, and for what period of 
time, as well as date of last transaction. 
Such data accumulated from a number 


(Continued from page 7) 


of merchants, discloses rather satis- 
factorily not only the subject’s willing- 
ness, but ability to pay, but points 
out the total indebtedness with the 
membership, and, since the trade must 
be revised every four months, the 
association is placed in a position to 
watch the conduct of this seeker of 
credit closely. The association has in 
its files about 900,000 active reports 
and as the result of the manner in 
which they are treated, having refer- 
ence to a perpetual revision, and since 
the merchants operate in a very similar 
manner and belong to a similar class, 
there are readily available for im- 
mediate use, about 50% of the reports 
on hand. To maintain such a per cent 
of readily available reports is highly 
necessary to dispatch in order that 
merchandise may be moved, the busi- 
ness of the merchants facilitated and 
service rendered to patrons of the store. 

Related to reports is interviewing, 
having reference to the credit man- 
ager’s office in a store properly inter- 
viewing an applicant for credit. This 
is to be done in a rather thorough 
manner, that a proper base may be 
laid for an investigation to be con- 
ducted by the association. The credit 
managers havingbeen educated through 
schools which have been conducted for 
the past eight years, are to interview in 
a similar manner, that the public may 
treated all and 
prevented thereby from discriminating 
against any one store that may conduct 
its interviews in a manner as to cause 


be alike in stores 


it to stand out as different, enabling 
perhaps the public to take exception. 
That we may continue to deal with the 
credit report and obtain the utmost 
benefit from this knowledge, the credit 
managers of the city of Los Angeles 
and members of this organization have 
been taught to obtain a report before 
the account is opened An account 
properly opened is half collected, since 
in the inception of a transaction is 
found the only proper time to properly 
ground the transaction Therefore, 
accounts properly opened are _ half 
as merchandise 
purchased is half sold. 


collected, properly 
The manner 
in which we function enables us to de- 
tect trouble approaching, as coming 
cast their shadows before. 
Through a system of warnings the 


events 


stores or members constantly supply 
the association 
trouble, such as closing accounts tem- 
porarily until 
manently—too slow, or for any other 
reason, such as domestic trouble, bad 
checks, intemperance, irregularities of 
many kinds—-any of these classifications 
indicating trouble. This data is receiv- 
ed in large volume. We have members 
who supply us with three to five and 
eight hundred such warnings per month. 

All of the data developed through 
creating reports, clearing the trade, 
warnings, investigations conducted by 
reports—it is all carefully analyzed 
and used as an ounce of prevention 
through a medium called The Green 
Sheet, as well as through the reports, 
which is published daily and which is 
checked by credit offices against the 
ledgers of the member. 

ApyjusTMENT DEPARTMENT 

That the merchants may not waste 
a by-product (knowledge of the fact 
that an individual will not or cannot 
pay a just bill) which is not used in 
many localities, an adjustment or 
collection department was created for 
the collection of delinquent accounts, 
or to adjust the differences between a 
merchant, or a number of merchants, 
and an individual. Perhaps it should 
be stated that the by-product alone 
was not all to be considered. The 
merchant desired the money which was 
justly due him, the public should be 
taught to pay its bills, yet dealt with 
fairly and honestly. In many cases 
debtors actually needed assistance, 
just treatment. Disputes existed that 
should be heard and it was felt that 
there should 
referee who stood on neutral ground 


be some professional 
and could give these cases full con- 
sideration and unbiased 
decision. It was the wish of many 
merchants to avoid all the unsatis- 
factory encountered in 
dealing with what is commonly known 


render an 


experiences 


as collection agencies that irregularities 
may be set aside. Out of these thoughts 
came an adjustment department and 
the merchants were invited to refer 
their claims to the association, first 
that the association might extract a 
knowledge of the condition and in turn 


use that knowledge through the 


(Continued on page 22) 


with knowledge of 


paid, or closed per- | 


A. of Los Angeles 
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National Office Items 


A CANADIAN AFFILIATION 


Once more we have heard from our 
cousins to the north. This time, 
Toronto, Canada,—capitol of its Prov- 
ince, situated on the northern shores 
of beautiful Lake Ontario, home of the 
world’s greatest annual fair, and famous 
for its sporting activities—has con- 
tributed the latest addition to the 
National Association family. 

Toronto Credits, Limited, is the 
name of our baby member, and we are 
taking this opportunity of welcoming 
this Canadian affiliation to our mem- 
bership. Thus, through these inter- 
national ties of business, our associa- 
tion makes its contribution toward the 
peace and prosperity that has been 
the good fortune of this continent for 
the past hundred years. 

Our Canadian friends of this new 
organization, gladly accepted the offer 
advice and the op- 
portunity of inspecting some of the 
credit bureaus now operating in such 
cities as Detroit, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Buffalo, etc. Such bureau managers 
as our good friends Mr. F. E. Parker, 
Mr. A. J. Kruse, Mr. N. H. Gray and 
Mr. R. T. Fiske, who at all times have 
the good and welfare of the National 
Association uppermost in their minds, 
threw open their bureaus for the 
benefit of this new Canadian enter- 
prise. In addition, we had the op- 
portunity of welcoming to the National 
Headquarters Office, the manager of 
Toronto Credits, Limited, and in this 
way we feel that our new Canadian 
affiliation has established a sound 
personal contact, and should prove 
a real live factor in our association. 
We hope to see it represented at the 
next annual convention, that these 
ties can be further extended. 


of assistance, 


On reading the advertisement of 
Toronto Credits, Limited, appearing 
in the current issue of THe Crepit 
Wor p, it will be seen that our new 
affiliation is prepared to render acom- 
plete and up-to-date efficient credit 
bureau service. In addition, there has 
been inaugurated a Collection Depart- 
ment. 

We wish this new bureau every suc- 
cess and hope to hear, from time to 
time, of its progress in the rendering 
of credit service. 


TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE NA- 
TIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


I'll wager you would be mighty 
proud if your association doubled its 
membership. It can be done if you 
and every other member secure one 
new member. Surely it is not asking 
too much. Don’t wait for the other 
fellow to do it. There are 1,313,000 
retailers in the land. You can get the 
application of one if you but try. We 
must grow. Increased membership 
means more service; a better CrEDIT 
Wor tp; and added features in which 
you share. We expect every member 
to send in at least one new member 
before December 15. 


D. J. Woop.ock. 


DES MOINES HOLDS JOINT 
MEETING OF RETAIL 
AND WHOLESALE 
ASSOCIATIONS 


On November 7, the Retail Credit 
Men’s Association of Des Moines, 
lowa, had as their guests the members 
of the wholesale association. Over three 
hundred credit men and women en- 
joyed an excellent dinner in the dining 
room of Younkers’ Department Store. 


A short program of entertainment 
was followed by an address by D. J. 
Woodlock, manager-treasurer of the 
National Retail Credit Association. 


Charles Bryant, president of the 
Des Moines Retail Credit Association, 
was master of ceremonies, and Past 
National Director C. H. Gimar intro- 
duced Mr. Woodlock. 


REMINGTON RAND 
CO-OPERATES . 


Much thanks is due to the Reming- 
ton Rand Business Service for their 
unselfish co-operation at the Prov- 
idence, R. I., convention. They 
assisted with registration work, fur- 
nished stenographers and assisted the 
officers of the National Association in 
many ways without any remuneration. 

If a few more of the big corporations 
in the United States would assist us 
as Remington Rand, our work not only 
in conventions but throughout the 
year would be materially benefited. 





MORE ABOUT OUT-OF-TOWN 
COLLECTION AGENCIES 
Hospitat Gets $75.00 Our or $600.00 
COLLECTED 

A hospital recently gave some seven 
hundred accounts to a concern with 
headquarters in Chicago, for collection. 
The concern advertised, ‘“No 
lections, no charge.” 

After some $600.00 was collected, 
an attempt was made to have an ac- 
counting. It was then brought to 
light that the contract the hospital had 
signed provided for a “‘docket” fee of 
$0.50 on every account, 50 per cent of 
the first $100.00 collected, and 25 per 
cent commission on the balance. 

The accounting therefore shows: 


$600.00 


col- 


Amount collected... 
Docket fee ($0.50 per 


account)... $350.00 
50% of first $100.00 50.00 
25% to $500.00 125.00 


$600.00 $525.00 
$ 75.00 


In other words, the hospital gets 
seventy-five dollars out of six hundred 
dollars collected. Is any comment 
necessary ?—Mi/waukee Bulletin. 


Due Hospital 


NORTHWEST RETAIL CREDIT 
MEN WIN DECISION IN 
BANKRUPTCY LAW 
COMPLAINT 
The conference of retail credit men 
of the states of Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho, meeting at Portland last 
spring, passed resolutions calling at- 
tention to a conflict of the bankruptcy 
laws of the state of Washington with 

the national bankruptcy act. 

Mr. O. M. Sylvester, credit manager 
of The Fisher Company, Tacoma, was 
made chairman of a committee and 
instructed to take legal action so as to 
protect credit grantors in the state of 
Washington, and October 20, 
Judge Steinart, of the Superior Court, 
rendered a decision in favor of the 


on 


credit men. 
The case will no doubt be carried 
to the Supreme Court, but Mr. 


Sylvester and his associates and at- 
torneys feel confident of ultimate 
victory. 

(Additional items on page 28) 
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Elucidation 


By Lee S. Carrick, Service Director, Michigan Industrial Bank 
Reprinted from the Articles Appearing in the Detroit Credit Digest. 


N THE above exposition, there are 

certain made and 

ideas set forth which may, upon 
cursory reading, engender a faulty 
interpretation. 


comparisons 


A close analysis of the reference to 
the retail credit machinery, however, 
will reveal the fact that it is not the 
author’s intention to cast a reflection 
upon the efficiency of the retail credit 
grantors, but rather, to pay them a 
subtle compliment. That they are able 
to function as efficiently as they do, un- 
der many handicaps established by 
precedent and custom, deserves com- 
mendation from merchant and manu- 
facturer alike; and, furthermore, their 
results are known to be rightfully 
recognized. 

There also is no intention to infer 
that general retail credit losses or whole- 
sale credit losses, either, ever reached 
5% of the charge-sales volume. Every 
credit grantor knows, or should know, 
that the nation’s retail credit losses for 
1926 were less than three-fourths of 
one per cent on a total charge volume 
of thirty-four billion dollars. 

Neither is there any reflection in- 
tended against the machinery of the 
retail credit bureau. Detroit’s bureau 

owned and operated by Detroit 
merchants and ably supported by the 
credit grantors—is recognized through- 
out the country as one of the best 
equipped and efficiently managed bu- 
reaus in existence today, and there 
throughout the 
equally as good. 


are more country 

The bureau promptly furnishes all 
the information that is requested of it 
and often much more than is expected. 
Included in the the 
bureau renders to the merchant and 
credit grantor are the major functions, 


many services 


il. €., investigating the information 
recorded on the standard application 
form as to present history, reporting 
antecedent history, and clearing the 
present and past paying habits of the 
applicant. 

No adequate machinery at present, 
however, has been set up in this or 
any other bureau or retail credit office 
within the author’s knowledge, to 
correctly determine the “ue income 


and the paying capacity of the charge 
account applicant; and it is the person- 
al opinion of the author that in order 
to scientifically analyze and intelligent- 
ly pass either a wholesale or retail 
application, these two important fac- 
tors should be known by the credit 
grantor. All clear-thinking credit 
grantors should agree on this fact— 
and, it is this fact the author endeavors 
to present. 


No apology is required or offered 
for the thought, although full acknowl- 
edgment is made for the abridged and 
perhaps obscure form in which the 
thought is presented for consideration. 

Why the machinery for obtaining 
this information has not been set up, 
however, is ‘‘a horse of another color.” 

Perhaps it has not heretofore been 
deemed necessary—or it may not, in 
the opinion of the many credit grantors, 
be required at present. 

This opinion does not alleviate the 
fact that information, 
when provided for on the application 
and determined at the time the ap- 
plication is taken, would render val- 
uable aid in analyzing the customer’s 
statement, and passing or rejecting 
the account. 

Is it not as essential that the retail 
credit grantor should have as much 
necessary information from his pros- 


the specific 


pective customer as the wholesale and 
bank credit grantor receives on his 
customer’s financial or property state- 
ment? 

The foreword at the top of the prop- 
erty statement adopted by the Na- 
tional Credit Men 
reads, “The giver of credit is a con- 
tributor of capital and becomes, in a 
certain sense, a partner of the debtor, 
and, as such, has a natural right to 
complete information of the debtor's 
condition at all times.” 


Association of 


If this theory applies in commercial 
and banking credit, is there any reason 
why it is not equally applicable in 
retail credit? 

This same property statement, in 
addition to providing space for in- 
formation as to the applicant’s assets 
and liabilities, also provides space for a 
summary of profit and loss. If these 


spaces are properly and honestly filled 
in by the applicant from his business 
facts, and Alex Wall’s theory of static | 
and velocity ratios are applied in. 
analysis, a comprehensive picture of 
the business will be developed; and | 
when this analysis is compared with a 
like type of averages, the credit grantor | 


has concrete facts upon which to base } : 


his opinion of the possible credit value 
of the account. 

The profit and loss summary shows 
hjm three pime factors, namely: 

Net sales plus other income, 

which is: (/) Earning capacity. 

Less general expense and oper- 

ating or overhead expense, which 

is: (2) Distribution. 

And the difference between the 

two factors is: (3) Available pur- 

chasing and paying capacity. 

It is upon the third factor the total 
credit limit may be set. But, unless the 
analyst can determine how much of 
this paying capacity is already pledgea 
for unpaid bills through his credit | 
clearance station, or otherwise, the 


particular amount of credit he can 
safely extend is in doubt. 

Comparably this is also true in | 
retail credit granting. Even though 
the amount of earning capacity plus | 
other income has been established, un- 
less the retailer can determine the | 
amounts of five of the six major | 
divisions of necessary disbursements, 
namely: savings, shelter, food, oper- 
ating, clothing, and advancement, and 
then deduct such amounts as are al- 
ready committed for installment pay- 
ments furniture—automobiles— 
and whatnot (if they exist) and further 


on 


deduct the amounts already pledged | 
for purchases in his particular group 
of necessaries, he is, also, in doubt as 
to the credit limit he can safely set. 
To illustrate in example: A married 
man with two dependents, composing 
a family of four, who is living in an 
apartment house, applies for a charge 
His 
occupational compensation is known 
to be $250.00 per month; his income 
from roomers is $50.00 additional. 
From a schedule of ordinary necessary 


account ata department store. 





(Concluded on page 29) 
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Forty Years of Credit Granting 


(Continued from page 9) 


tion—a wonderful course—or such as 
is being given in other cities 
do an untold service to those connected 





you will 


with you, and also, it will react for 
your benefit and your department, and 
for the benefit of the store at large. 
Thirty years ago the credit man had 
ho means of ascertaining the history 
of an account, without examination of 
page after page of ponderous ledgers. 
In 1902 I devised a card for my own 
use, which, so far as I know, was the 
This 


gave a bird’s-eye view of the account 


first historical record card used. 


and data, for four years, and was later 
changed to give six years. This method, 
vith modifications, is now used in 
most large establishments today. If 
any one here used such a record before 
1902, I would like to talk with him. 

In the old days, stores waited for 
customers to request charge accounts. 
In 1886, I asked the firm that I was 
then working for, for permission to 
and the 
president and cashier of every bank in 
the United States, suggesting opening 
an account at Best and Company. The 
response was very gratifying and it 
was the beginning of the marvelous 
countrywide clientele of Best and Com- 
pany. 

I might add that at the conclusion 
of that campaign, we purchased the 
Elite Directory, everyone that was 
published in the United States, so far 
as we knew and could get hold of them, 
and used those on a second campaign. 

Up to that time, mail order houses 
and purchasing agents had solicited 


solicit accounts wrote to 


| patronage, but, so far as I know, 


| 


regular stores had not. At any rate, 


' . . 
we were among the pioneers in that 


dged i 
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line, and have consistently continued 
through all the years. 

Just a few days before I retired, I 
received a letter from a customer say- 
ing, “Thank you for the account. It 
is perfectly sanitary.” 

“Mr. Irving C. Brown, 
Dear Sir: 

Thank you very much for the con- 
venience of a charge account. I re- 
ceived the coin in your letter. We 
born Newarkers are very proud of 
Bamberger’s Store. It may interest 
you to know on June 7th, the fourth 
generation to buy at Bamberger’s came 


with her grandmother to your store— 





Pa- 
My wedding clothes, 
my daughter’s wedding clothes, came 
from your store and we hope Patricia’s 
will also. It was the first big store she 
had seen and she was thrilled, asked if 
Mr. Bamberger had any little girls 
and where was he. My mother bought 
at the store when you first started. 


my granddaughter, aged three 
tricia Conrad. 


Sincerely yours, 
Eva Burritt VINson.” 

Now, Mr. President, as one of the 
pioneers who not only has worked 
these many years in the past, but who 
has also associated with you all in 
up to the present 
moment, bridging the past and present, 
and as one who has great hope for the 
future, let me, in closing, impress upon 


activity very 


you that you are living and working 
What are you 
going to do with all these privileges 
that are yours? Are you going to live 


in a marvelous age. 


merely humdrum lives, doing simply 
the necessary things, or are you going 
to improve conditions, not only in 
credit methods and practice, but help 
in the general uplift of business? 

I exhort you to see to it that you 
have in your own innermost soul the 
inherent principles of rectitude and 
honesty of character, and then express 
them by condct and personality. 

It is a motive that gives a man self- 
reliance, self-confidence and purpose. 
A rubber stamp will not do the business 
of life. 


Come on gentlemen! Come on ladies! 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait.” 
And whether we labor four years or 
forty, 
“Departing, leave behind us 
Footprints in the sands of time.” 


And may our successors, taking up 
our work, find our accounts even as the 
customer said, “‘perfectly sanitary.” 


A credit bureau isn’t like a pair of 
suspenders, holding up everything. It 
is more like a crutch, requiring effort 
on the part of the user. It can be 
leaned on but the user must work with 
it.—San Bernardino, Calif., Bulletin. 


YOUR STATISTICAL 
committee has been appointed and 
have allied themselves with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Together they 
have outlined a questionnaire and have 
made preparations for an extensive 
campaign to gain your good-will and 
co-operation in mailing the informa- 
tion correctly and promptly when re- 
quested. 

This work is being financed by the 
National office and when completed 
will establish a standard of comparison 
for operation, costs, percentages, and 
bad debt losses for credit managers 
throughout the country. 

The results of this research work will 
be printed in pamphlets and will be 
kept to form a nucleus for continued 
study of statistical work. 

Watch every issue of THe Crepir 
Wor tp for further developments. This 
committee is actually working and will 
have something definite to tell you 
every month. 

Respectfully, 
E. B. Scuick, Chairman 
Credit Manager, Crowley, Milner & 


A credit man as compared with the 
popular fad of the day—radio—which 
in most cases the radio is less mechan- 
ical: 

Always in a receptive mood, ready 
to tune in on the conversation at the 
proper time and when a request is 
made for long distance terms he turns 
on the detector tube and finally winds 
up the program with station C. O. D., 
playing that popular number, “You'll 
Do Do Like You Did Did Before, 
Lady.” 


FAMOUS HISTORICAL 
BLUNDERS 
—Nero failing to sell the motion pic- 
tures to the burning of Rome. 
—Washington spending the winter at 
Valley Forge instead of Palm Beach. 
—Dutch settlers trading four barrels 
of “Pre-War” for Manhattan Island 
only. 


HEADLINES YOU’LL NEVER SEE 


—‘“*Man sells Ford to pay debts.” 

—‘‘Local banker makes hole-in-one; 
Keeps fact a secret.” 

—‘‘Man.kills self because shorter skirts 
are stylish this fall.” 

—“Taxi-cab driver grants driver of 
private car the right-of-way.” 
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Functions and Power of the R. M. C. 


machinery set up for promulgating it 
that all the merchants of the associa- 
tion may be protected and in many 
cases the individual protected against 
himself. It is the policy of this depart- 
ment to weigh carefully the advis- 
ability an account, and 
frequently suits are avoided, the assets 


ot the 
complete record !eft with the associa- 


of suing 


individual conserved and a 
tion of his condition and incidentally 
the individual is taught the value of 
credit—the value of a good name. 
This method eliminates many people 
from the trade as seekers of credit 
individuals who are not in a position, 
for one reason or another, to expect to 
be accommodated. A number may be 
spoken of as having been singled out 
and regarded as not entitled to credit 
accommodations circum- 
Whatever this department 


under any 
stances. 
develops, gathers or exposes is a vast 
fund of information very valuable to 
the reporting department. 

The department during the past 
year handled approximately 20,000 
claims averaging $40 per claim,totaling 
somewhat of $1,000,000 
against which a recovery of 37-plus % 
was obtained. 


in excess 
The cost of operating 
the department on an efficient basis 
was $82,000 for the period. 

With the merchants acting in a 
standardized the 
angles that are used, making inquiry 


manner, knowing 
before opening an account, the associa- 
tion is in a position to observe a cus- 
The in- 
dividual will appear in a store at one 
o'clock, in another at two o’clock, and 
in a third at three o’clock. These calls 
all register with the same operator, who 


tomer on a shopping tour. 


is in a position to observe what is 
transpiring and frequently accumulated 
purchases are not delivered unui full 
knowledge of what is taking place is 
obtained or had by the association. 
This is a marked and valuable service 
to any merchant. 
Goopv Bur Stow 

“There ain’t no such arimal.” A 
man who is slow is not good, and one 
who has the ability but does not pay 
his bills as he should, is not setting the 
example in a community that is ex- 
pected of him. Such individuals who 
entertain a selfish idea must be dealt 
with. Many of them, we have learned, 
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(Continued from page 18) 


are the product of the stores, having 
been led or directed or encouraged in 
their result of over- 
service; as the result of fear on the 
part of the merchant of disturbing this 
customer whom he educates eventually 


conduct as a 


to be anything but a desirable cus- 
tomer because the individual is possess 
ed of means and regarded potential, 
and in many cases the merchant is as 
much or more to blame than the cus- 
tomer. No one merchant could speak 
to such a patron. The patron has a 
chip on his shoulder. The association 
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LACK OF 
CAPITAL 


is in a position to observe or accumulate 
knowledge of such conduct and is in a 
position to deal with the individual 
as an association, stating to him that 
no store is complaining—-it is not 
emanating from a store or any set of 
stores, but the association, where one’s 
history and conduct is being per- 
manently and indelibly recorded, de- 


LACK oF 
ABILITY 


A. of Los Angeles| 


‘ 


sires to have a thorough understanding, 
The association is properly equipped 
to deal with even the most arbitrary 
cases and when dealt with consistently, 
yet forcefully, it can be truthfully said 
that in this city this class of trade has, 
all but passed from our records It is 
true that some of these accounts still 
exist with certain merchants, but this : 
is not the wish of the merchant and 
the merchants are not carrying an 
abnormal number. 

As to results, we find that since 
September 18, 1921, we have had eight 





INFLATION OF 
CileEDIT 


The three causes of business failure 


marked cases of pyramiding in this 
city. Prior to that date this occurred 
almost monthly. 


It is very evident 
that to co-operate in reality, to stand- 
ardize our work and to adhere to the 
laws laid down, is not only the proper 
thing to do but is found profitable. It 
is the duty of the association to beat 
the time, so to speak, to which the 
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merchants waltz through this romance 
of American business. No one store 
can set up or follow the principles laid 
It must be found in a 
community effort. It must be broad 
and forceful enough to teach the public 
what is expected of it and at the same 
time direct the merchant in the right 
direction. 

There was a time when the credit 
manager or the merchant thought only 
of the number of accounts he could 
open during the day, believing that 
this was the proper procedure. A well 
balanced, educated credit man, oper- 
ating on a scientific basis, comes down 
to his office in the morning with the 
thought, ““How many accounts can I 
scientifically reject today?” Therefore, 
with this association the per cent of 
rejection is used to determine whether 
or not the credit manager is properly 
hand-picking charge accounts. This 
per cent of rejections is influenced by 
location, class of trade, or store policy. 
It may be influenced by the conduct 
of other merchants. It ranges from 8% 
to 20% and I have reference now to the 
large department stores where there 
is a sufficient volure to show rather 
accurately a condition. 

PowER 

Since we have defined a policy, since 
we have set up laws or rules or under- 
standings to guide us, the institution 
must be prepared to deal with that 
element characteristic of the human 
race wherein there is a tendency to 
deviate, bolt, or disregard. 

REQUIREMENTS OR CONDITIONS 

We have stated that 30 days is the 
base from which we operate relative to 
unsecured accounts. We have no 
desire to tell a merchant how he should 
conduct his business, but we do feel 
privileged to point out what is to be 
expected of or from him if he desires to 
retain membership in the organization. 
He cannot hope to have others set up 
conditions that he may circumvent for 
his own private gain or personal 
aggrandizement. That the public may 
not become confused, that the public 
may have a proper example set up, we 
insist that we must act alike. A mer- 
chant is privileged to close his books 
when he sees fit if he thinks there is any 
advantage to be gained in closing be- 
fore the end of the month, but he is 
requested, in fact required, not to 
advertise the closing date for the 
purpose of extending credit terms back- 





wards. A member is privileged to 
advertise in the newspapers the ad- 
vantage of a charge account, the con- 
venience of a charge account, or that 
charge accounts are extended on a 30- 
day basis, but he cannot advertise in 
the newspapers in a manner that would 
extend the time one way or another 
beyond 30 days. He cannot use bill 
heads, letters, or stickers in a manner 
that deviates from this requirement. 
The association will not permit mem- 
bers to compete or cheapen credit. 

Through the power of the associa- 
tion, an influence is brought to bear 
upon installment business, and it may 
be pointed out that we do not have 
merchants, members of this association, 
selling merchandise on what is called 
the ten-pay plan. We require that the 
rules of the organization—the functions 
of the organization as outlined in the 
Manual—be adhered to both in letter 
and in spirit, that every member may 
in his time and place, and without 
preference, receive what is due him, 
but nothing more. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE CreEpIT OFFICE 

I believe that I am not biased when 
thinking of the credit office as an im- 
portant adjunct to any business. When 
I think of merchants seeking valuable 
locations, installing fixtures, buying 
large stocks, transporting them across 
the continent, employing large forces 
of sales people, advertising this stock, 
insuring it, installing sprinkler systems, 
doing everything that is known to good 
business to protect it—and then per- 
mit 30, 40, 50, or 60% of it to pass out 
through credit, retail credit, for the 
protection of which there is no in- 
surance—gone out of the possession 
of the merchant—surely it does not 
require much of a mind to appreciate 
the value of this credit office. The 
credit office, to my mind, is the govern- 
or to the business. Sales may be made 
—forced—through advertising, but no 
sale has been consummated or made 
until, to use the old phrase, “the 
money’s in the till.” It requires a 
rather particular type of mind to 
measure and weigh all the influence 
related to retail credit. Policy, loca- 
tion, class of trade being catered to, 
a confusion of ideas at times within 
the store management, the demands 
made by the public, the dispatch with 
which the transaction must be handled 
or dealt with—both ends wide open— 
too much credit or too little. The credit 


manager should be taken into serious 
consideration. He is not that necessary 
evil frequently spoken of. He should 
have assistance from the sales depart- 
ment, should have assistance from all 
departments. He should be as much of 
a salesman, in a sense, as a credit 
manager. It is my thought that*no 
controller is competent to deal with 
this department, having in mind cost of 
operating or any other angle or feature 
of it, until he has become thoroughly 
conversant with its functions, its 
purpose, its cause and its effect. 
DicNity 

It is the purpose of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Credit Association of Los 
Angeles to conduct itself in a straight- 
forward, clean-cut, equitable manner, 
having in mind not only the merchant, 
but the public. It is the object of the 
association to elevate the dignity of the 
retail trade, to gain and hold the 
respect of the public and to create 
confidence among merchants. We know 
that “in union there is strength,” or 
that if we do not hang together, we 
hang singly. The Los Angeles credit 
association, without any attempt at 
egotism, is the largest in America. 
In speaking of cost of operating for 
1926 I like to state the figure as ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million 
dollars. It conveys the idea, notwith- 
standing the figure is smaller. 

Our CHIEF 

Perhaps I am about to make a mis- 
take when I speak of the characteristics 
or the efforts put forth by Mr. Bullock 
in behalf of the association, but I do 
not feel that I could permit our 
president to make the statement he did 
when he said that he knew little or 
nothing about the credit association, 
that whatever it stands for was brought 
about as the result of the efforts of its 
manager. You should know that Mr. 
Bullock has had more to do with 
bringing about the situation de- 
scribed than any other man in the city 
of Los Angeles. All ventures require 
a leader. It may be true that I sputter 
and wind-jam and widely wave my 
arms, and at times flash like the 
electric light there, but somewhere in 
the background, unobserved, is a 
powerful generator that supplies the 
energy that creates that light. 

This forceful gentleman, this equi- 
table man, this lover of fair play, this 
dominant character, this builder of 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Debate at Convention at Providence 


such conditions, collection percentages 
The smart 
merchant was quick to realize the in- 


were high and losses small. 


creased value of charge customers over 
thdse who paid cash, and what did he 
do? You know as well as I, he adopted a 
more lenient credit policy by consider- 
ing the moral as well as the financial risk. 

In the consideration of the moral 
well the 
naturally increased 


financial risks, he 


the 


which to draw his charge customers and, 


as as 


area from 
as a result, his sales greatly increased. 
Very 
more liberal credit policy reduced col- 


naturally, the adoption of this 
lection percentages and increased credit 
losses, but to say it did not produce 
profitable business would be absurd. 
The many large retail stores through- 
out the country, many doing a business 
in excess of ten millions a year, are 


of 


credit and collections, and do not over- 


monuments to a lenient policy 


look the fact that in a greater majority 
of 
seventy per cent of their sales are on 


such stores, between sixty and 


a credit basis, so it is only fair to 
attribute a great part of their success 
to a liberal credit policy. 

The sales manager of a large Detroit 
made the statement at a con- 
Detroit in 1926, that 


for a store-wide sale they mailed ad- 


store 
ference held in 
vertising matter to a mailing list of 
thousand 
twenty-five thousand of which repre- 


over one hundred names, 
sented the charge customers of the 
When the the 


sale were analyzed, it was found nearly 


store. returns from 
seventy per cent of the business came 
from the twenty-five per cent charge 
customers, which demonstrates beyond 
any doubt the value of a liberal credit 
policy. Let us analyze the business of a 
store doing $10,000,000 a year, at a 
gross profit of thirty-five per cent, 
$3,500,000.00 
Operating X 29% 
Bad Debts...........% 
29%% —2,925,000.00 
$575, 000. 00-534 % O 


Estimated Sales 14,000,000.00 
Gross Profit 35% 4,900,000.00 
Operating X.......29 7/10 
Bad Debts... 5/10 





322/10 4,228,000.00 





672,000.00—-4 8 /10% 
575,000.00 


97,000.00 


(Continued from page /4) 


A lenient credit and_ collection 
policy would, without doubt, slow up 
but would not of necessity 
increase bad debt losses and, in the 


it is the bad debt loss 


collection, 


final analysis, 
that regulates the net profit providing 
the gross profit is right and operating 
expenses are in keeping with good 


business. 


Now, a word as to the percentage of 


bad debt losses. The generally accepted 
14 of 1% of the charge 


while the advertising is 4% 


figure is sales 


alone, 
sales alone. 


the charge 


Granting the figures as quoted are 


figured on 


fair, surely we have nothing to fear 
from a bad debt loss even if doubled, 
for it must produce increased volume 
and such volume produces a net profit 
of 4 8/10 to 534% 

In conclusion, permit me to draw 
attention to our 
which has been built on just 
I refer to the 


your youngest in- 
dustry, 
such a credit policy. 
automobile trade, which is built upon 
a triangle—one side group production, 
another side group selling and across 
the base supporting the two others is 
group credit. Has this industry pros- 
pered? Ask those who hold General 
Motors stock. 

Conditions in the retail trade today 
answer this question far better than I 
can. Consequently, it is only a matter 
of how far we can go with safety. With 
the continual improvement in bureau 
due to the activities of our 
Service Division, the range of oper- 
ations of the dead beat have been 
so we still have 


service, 


materially curtailed, 
a very safe margin for a liberal credit 


policy. (Applause.) 
Secretary Wooptock: I believe 
the next speaker on this question 


represents a firm that has, for many 
years, held the gold medal for per- 
centage of collection turnover, Mr. 
Milton Solon, of The Dayton Com- 
pany, of Minneapolis. 

Mr. M. J. Soton: Mr. Chairman, 
ladies and gentlemen: I wrote out a 
few lines in Minneapolis, and read it 
this morning, and discovered it only 
took three minutes, so I am cheating 
the convention out of two minutes. I 
hope another speaker on the affirmative 
can tell us something on that, because, 


of 
the entire sales and would be larger if 


so far, we have had four speakers on 
the negative. 

The lenient credit and collection 
policy might result in a larger volume 
for the retailer, but it is very question- 
able how profitable the extra business 
which is obtained in such a 

does not 
The lenient policy 
means larger losses and 
Consequently, 
capital is required to operate the busi- 
ness, due to the slower turnover and 
the interest and carrying charges must 
come out of the profits. 


would be 


manner. Volume always 
guarantee profit. 
necessarily 


slower turnover. more 


Turnover of 
accounts receivable should be fully as 
important 


as merchandise turnover. 


What is to be gained by putting a large | 


volume of business on the books and 
to deteriorate into 
sluggish assets. The merchandise may 
as well be in stock as to have the ac- 
counts frozen in the ledger. 


allow it slow, 


I believe in a fairly liberal credit 
policy and a close follow-up of col- 
lections. The'retailer who adopts such 
a policy will do a more profitable busi- 
ness in the long run, and will build up 
a steady, By a 
fairly liberal policy I do not mean 
throwing down the bars and recklessly 
extending credit to all. Such a plan is not 


only ruinous to the merchant, but it is 


permanent volume. 


economically unsound. 

‘Ns credit managers, we have a 
certain responsibility that goes beyond 
the profit and loss column. It is part 
of our job to help our customers keep 
their credit good. An easy credit 
policy which encourages more credit 
than can be properly cared for by our 
customers is not good business, and 
it is not profitable business. 

Credit may be extended liberally to 
people who have established a record 
of prompt payment, but I can never 
agree that it is good business to seek 
volume among those who are con- 
tinuously in the past-due class. The 
slow payer is the retail merchant’s 
bugbear, and we should strive earnest- 
ly to either educate this customer to 
pay promptly or eliminate him from 


the books. 


Volume of sales can be increased and 
not retarded by close follow-up col- 
lections. The average charge customer 
prefers to buy where his account is 
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) paid up to date. Aside from the fact only ten per cent. For a store doing I believe a lenient policy will increase 
that he feels a certain respect for the $1,000,000.00, that would increase the your bad debts, and undoubtedly slow 
house and its strictly business-like volume $100,000.00. We will consider up your turnover. 


on } methods, he knows that his credit is that by extending that $100,000 addi- The Retail Credit Men’s National 
good, because his bill is paid, and he _ tional credit, we are increasing our total Association has been preaching good 
seal feels free to purchase with the knowl- loss on all our charge volume one-fourth credit and prompt pay all these years. 
edge that the credit will be passed. of one per cent, which, of course, none Why should we now tear down the 
“Me: Even though the other store to whom _ of us would presume that we would do, very thing that we have been building 
— he owes a delinquent account has never and that would be $2,500.00. up? I surely believe that a lenient 
a4 refused him he, nevertheless, feels that . Let us also presume that by increas- policy, just as you have mentioned 
= the account should not be increased ing our volume in this way, we are here, does that thing. . 
lice and, in most instances, he will buy extending our turnover on collections I believe that a lenient policy, as we 
onl where he is sure his credit is good. This and making our turnover, we will say, were talking about, cheapens credit 
‘ore iS. trait of human nature, and we can- thirty days longer, our carrying charge until it is not appreciated by those who 
sj. p not get away from it. for thirty days would be one-half of one — get it. I believe it breeds disrespect for 
and In the terms familiar to our buyers per cent, and that would be $1,100.00. credit terms, from the debtor. Why 
ust | and merchandise men, when the cus- We would have then, $3,600.00 ad- should we aid people to become over- 


| tomer is “open to buy,”’ we can expect ditional expense connected with that. buyers and slow payers? Are not doing 


r of ; ae gr ; 

- ag |) business from him. If he is loaded up If a store is profiting only three and those people an injustice instead of 
all } with a past due account at your store six-tenths of one per cent on its volume, helping them, when we encourage 
ree } your chances to sell any more are this additional cost would be offset by them to over-buy, buy more than they 
and | rather remote. (Applause.) the profit which would accrue on that — can afford and, in the end, become rated 
ow, Secretary Wooptock: You will ™uch business. slow pays?” It also becomes a habit 


You will find though that by ex-_ of people, if they are allowed to become 
tending your credit policy, you can slow payers with one firm, to invariably 
possibly increase your business more _ try to do it with all the firms they owe. 
than ten per cent, and the more you I also think that this lenient policy, 
increase it—and I do not agree with in fact, it has been my experience that 
Mr. Hewitt that merely by increasing a lenient policy will draw to your firm 
your volume, you increase your per- undesirable credit risks, because when 
centage of expense, because after a you let one fellow know that you are 
store reaches a certain volume, the ex- lenient, he tells all his friends and in 
penses have reached a point where you. they come, where the “‘picking’’ is 
can do possibly fifty per cent more good. 


nay § notice the figures were quoted from 
ac- | Crepir Wor tp. I am glad to know that 
somebody reads it, regardless of the 


fact that the convention has _ been 
broadcast for six months. 


‘ 

jon 

co 
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uch The next speaker on the affirmative 
usi- | is Mr. L. M. Karpeles, of Burger- 
up § Phillips Company, Birmingham. 

ya Mr. Karpetes: Mr. Chairman, 
ean — ladies and gentlemen: I think we will 
ssly § all agree, those of us who have been 


: ; business without increasing your per- A lenient credit policy also reduces 
not § coming to these conventions for years, 





centage of expense—the more success- your turnover, upon which you must 


tis @ that we s certainly hav close ¢ . ¢ . : 
hat ny should certainly have a close ful your store will be. If we find, by rely, largely, for your profit. It forces 
collection system in all our credit 


: increasing our business, even though you to borrow money from your bank, 
- al departments. We must not, however, 


ond § lose sight of the fact that all our firms 
art — are requiring more volume all the 
eep | time, and if we can sanely give them 


we let down the bars just a littleon our when-you should have money in the 
credit, but, at the same time, keep up _ bank to pay your bills. 

our collections or keep behind them Another point that has not been 
as strenuously as always, it will be touched on, I believe, is that it greatly 
dit § some more volume, we are doing good good business for the firm, by in- increases your credit office and col- 


di business fc stores ‘ . . 
dit | $s for our stores. creasing the turnover of merchandise lection expense, for the very reason 


our § Every store, of course, has its over- and increasing their buying capacity. that if a bill is paid promptly in thirty 
and head charges, and many stores have (Applause.) days or sixty days, you have had to 

found that they could increase their Secretary Woop.ock: The last send out only one or two statements, 
‘to j volume without increasing their over- speaker on this subject is our friend, keep books on that account only for 
ord head materially. There would, of Mr, Burris, from “the Heart of the original billing and for the one or 
ver | Course, be some increase in sales ex- America.” two statements, but if that account 
eek f Pense, through commissions to the Mr. H. J. Burris: Mr. Chairman, runs for ninety days or five or six 
on- § Sales people, but the rents and general Jadies and gentlemen: As everybody months, like that kind of an account 
The # Occupancy expenses would all be the else on this program has my side, I will, you send out a statement on it 
it’s | Same under an increased business. won’t have much to say to win out. every month; there is postage of two 
=st- Let us say that, by extending our Thisresolution says, ‘“Resolved,That cents on each of those statements, 
to | credit policy and making it a little a lenient policy of credits and collec- besides the labor of making them up 


om _ liberal—not meaning by that, tions,whichmayincreasebaddebtlosses and putting out in the mail, office 
extending credit where it is not at all and reduce collection turnover, results help and a great many other things 
und # deserved, but extending it to theman in profitable business for the retailer.” I could mention. So, there is a great 
sol- §@ Whom we know is good and possibly In my opinion, that word “may” deal of additional expense added to 
ner §0t quite so prompt—we might in- always results in ‘“‘will.”” I do not be- that class of accounts. 
is ease our charge business, we will say, lieve it “may’—I believe it ‘‘will.” (Continued on page 29) 








A Community Credit Policy f 


profit and loss account that he had no 
intention of ever paying. What in- 
ducement is there for a man to pay a 
delinquent account if he can secure 
credit elsewhere without it? 

When credit men, for the sake of 
volume, compromise with customers 
whom their better judgment tells them 
are not entitled to credit privileges, or 
at least that these privileges should be 
withheld until their accounts are put 
in order, are robbing themselves of 
arguments and 
are piling up unnecessary credit losses 
tor their firm. 

There is one city, to my knowledge, 
that has formulated and strictly en- 
torces a community credit policy. No 


their best collection 


merchants in that city selling a perish- 
able commodity, such as dry goods or 
clothing, can advertise anything other 
than thirty-day terms and be a mem- 
ber of the association or obtain any 
credit information from the rating 
bureau, which is merchant-owned. Do 
they derive any benefit from this 
policy? Their average collection per- 
centage ranges from 65 to 75%, while 
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(Continued from page 10) 


the same general locality only collect 
from 35 to 45%. As would be expected, 
their credit losses vary in about the 
same proportion as in the time con- 
sumed in collecting in the money. 
The merchants are saved a very con- 
siderable office expense, an enormous 
interest charge, and are enabled to use 
their capital more often and to better 
advantages. And, what to my mind is 
more important than all else, the 
people are taught to value their credit. 
No one wants anything that is cheap. 
That which comes too cheaply is 
usually so regarded. 

Can our local retail credit associa- 
tions do anything to improve condi- 
tions in their respective communities? 
I say that they can from the largest 
city to the smallest hamlet. It can be 
done in the same way that everything 
else that is big and worth while has 
been done, by understanding and co- 
operation. 
function 


How would the railroads 
but for their interwoven 
schedules which they maintain for our 
convenience, or how would the news- 
papers function but for the Associated 


We can materially decrease our | yarious 
losses if the credit men will become | Schultz 
better acquainted with each other, and) what u 
arrive at some general understanding § bureau 
as to what shall constitute the basis for 7 accoun: 
declining an account where credit” formati 


privileges have not been respected.!) Wolfe s 


Likewise, if the credit men, incollabor- © of acc 
ation with the merchants, can arrive, Schmic 
at some definite understanding as to) for a p 


what terms can most profitably bel in Sub 


extended and when an account should | and ir 
be suspended, we can wonderfully in- © verify 
crease our collection percentage. En- | will be 
tirely too often when a customer is? js anxi 


brought to task about his method of § they f 
liquidating his account will tell you more c 


that some other merchant lets him pay F to find 
just as he pleases, and if you are not | same | 
satisfied just say so and he will do his | Mrs. S 
trading there. And he will be telling F so she 
you the truth. Nothing is going to § rug; sl 
correct this bad situation except af be the 


better understanding of what consti- © an acc 


tutes a profitable account and a will- © her off 
ingness on the part of the credit men” were 
and the merchants to adopt some com- | cases ; 


munity policy for meeting these — her p 
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: Promptness in Credit Reporting 


(Continued from page 12) 


our) various stores. The name is I. M. 
ome | Schultz and they would depend some- 
and) what upon that clearance through the 
ding © bureau in their decision relative to the 
s for" account. The bureau takes the in- 
redit formation given by the inquiring 
ted. Wolfe store and do not find any record 
ibor- of accounts in the name of Mrs. 
rive} Schmidt, although they do find a card 
is to| for a person of this name who resided 
y bel in Suburbantown. They call the store 
ould? and inform them that if they will 
y in-) verify this being the same party, it 
En- | will be developed further. The store 
er is | is anxious to get the account and still 
d of § they feel they ought to have a little 
you f more concrete information and attempt 
| pay F to find out for themselves if this is the 
: not |} same party. While this is pending, 
o his © Mrs. Schmidt is waiting for her letter, 
ling F so she can buy those curtains and the 
g to} rug; she reasons for herself that may- 
pt af be the store does not want to give her 
nsti-¥ an account and merely wanted to let 
will- © her off easy. She had heard that stores 
men’ were politeness personified in such 
com- | cases and she guessed she would defer 
yrob- § her purchase and pay cash for it. 

» Would she go to the Wolfe store then? 
7 


It is questionable. 

In the course of human events, as 
Patrick Henry would say, Mr. Schmidt 
is elected a director of the National 
) Association for the Preservation of 
Wrinkleless Pickles, and the news- 
papers give him half a column, telling 
of his election and his past successes. 
The bureau is on the job and copies 
the story. They have a record of the 
Wolfe store having inquired a few 
days ago, and they pass the information 
on to them, and in turn the credit 
manager mails his letter, telling her 
that she can have her account; please 
pardon the delay. Mrs. Schmidt does 
not look kindly toward that letter at 
that late date and settles it in her 
mind, once and for all, that she will go 
into that store only when she really 
has to. This did make her feel kindlier, 
| however, toward a competitor store, 
| the R. D. Hott store, and she thought 
perhaps it would not hurt to ask for a 
charge account with them; she knew 
alot of her neighbors who traded there. 

The credit manager in the Hott store 
| Was not as nice a man to talk to, 
neither was he quite as polite as in 


~- 


= 


en ot 


‘ 














the Wolfe store, although he took her 


application and told her that as soon 
as he had cleared the name through 
the bureau, he would write her. He 
turned the name into the bureau and 
they replied immediately that she was 
the wife of the man who had received 
so much publicity a week back and 
that she was the daughter of Mr. I. M. 
Schultz, and that while she never had 
accounts herself, she had used the 
accounts of her parents. The account 
was granted the same day and Mrs. 
Schmidt was agreeably surprised to 
find a very courteous letter in the 
morning mail informing her that it was 
a pleasure to have her name on their 
books. Why go further into this 





Late replies are unwelcome 


supposition? It is only natural that 
Mrs. Schmidt will always be pleased 
with the Hott merchandise and service 
and will never have occasion to go into 
Wolfe’s place. 

Everybody in this room has had 
experiences similar. In the larger 
bureaus where there is little opportun- 
ity for personal supervision, such a 
condition is likely to be more evident. 
In our own bureau we handle ap- 
proximately 5300 inquiries each month. 
We sincerely fear the reaction which 
delay in service to our members might 
cause and we have therefore provided 
for more than ample facilities to insure 
speedy service. A new type turret 
telephone board was installed last 
year and our office is wired for 30 
telephone lines. These are not all in 
use constantly, but from 8:30 in the 
morning until six o’clock each business 
day we are prepared to handle most 
any traffic required. It is not necessary 
to relay calls, as each operator has 
facilities for handling two calls if 
necessary, directly through her own 
head-set. 

In addition, we have two extension 
lines placed at convenient parts of the 
office and file clerks become operators 
when the regular telephone reporters 





can not handle the load. As a further 
protection against not handling calls 
promptly, we have installed an ad- 
ditional telephone which rings when 
all lines on the board are busy, and as 
that bell is heard in my office, there is 
very little bell-ringing because the 
reporters handle their calls in such 
manner as to always leave at least one 
wire open for incoming calls rather 
than allow me to hear the bell and 
possibly answer it myself. We are 
bothered but very little by members 
claiming that the reason they did not 
call the bureau on that name was be- 
cause the line was busy, or they could 
not reach us. Making it easy for 
members to get service is possibly the 
reason why 72% of our members use 
calls in excess of their annual allot- 
ment. We must all realize that should 
a member attempt to make a call at 
the bureau and he gets a busy signal, 
or there is a delay in answering, he will 
usually take a chance to the detriment 
of the good of the service, as a report 
to a member later will not contain all 
the accounts that customer has. On 
the 15th of this month, the telephone 
company make an_ additional 
installation of another turret board 
which will enable us to use eight 
telephone reporters, and in addition to 
21 telephone lines, including 7 direct 
wires to our larger stores, capacity 
will be at hand to handle any kind of 
peak load. We probably could save 
some money in equipment by using 
less phones, but we also might be 
losing some money as well as good- 
will for the future by not being able to 
handle the calls our members attempt 
to put in. Again, there is the danger 
that some members might resort to 
calling each other direct if we are not 
able to render them a better service 
and much faster than they formerly 
had when they depended upon trade 


will 


opinions amongst themselves. 

A lot of your time could be taken 
up on this topic, but it ought to suffice 
if even a hint has reached you as to 
why you should speed up your service. 

A very outspoken man was asked 
how long he had worked for a certain 
company and he replied, “Ever since 
they threatened to fire me, if I didn’t.” 
There is a lot of truth in that it strikes 
(Continued on page 30) 
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WOODLOCK ADDRESSES NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FINANCE COMPANIES 
Our manager-treasurer appeared be- 
fore the National Association of Fi- 
nance Companies on November 14-15, 
and addressed them on the subject of 
using our bureaus for making their 
reports. It is needless to say that as 
usual Mr. Woodlock delivered an ex- 
cellent address and, judging from the 
rumors heard after the convention, 
our Service Department members are 
going to receive a vast amount of 
credit inquiries which were previously 
handled direct. This will have a two- 
fold effect. First, it will remunerate 
the bureau for services rendered, and, 
the credit 
managers of the extra work connected 


second, it will relieve 
with answering direct inquiries. 

Mr. Parker, National Director of 
Detroit, was present at the meeting 
and it was also his opinion that much 
good was accomplished. 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE SOON TO START 
NEW SERVICE 

Our Washington representative, Mr. 
R. Preston Shealey, in a recent com- 
munication, advised us he would in 
the near future review and give us the 
information concerning any recent 
Supreme Court decisions which have 
been handed down affecting credits or 
collections, and he advises us that he 
will from time to time review all recent 
cases, so that we may have the in- 
to in the 
pages of THE Crepir Worip on all 
cases affecting the extension of credit 
and making of collections. 


formation to furnish you 


CREDIT LITERATURE COM- 
MITTEE 

Chairman Frank Batty announces 
the appointment of Past President 
Ralph W. Watson and W. C. Stone- 
man, credit manager for O’Connor- 
Moffatt Co., of San Francisco, to serve 
with him the Credit Literature 
Committee. This committee has made 
its first report, which will be found in 


on 


this issue. 


Do 


Every member get a member. 
it now! 
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CHAIRMAN KARPELES RE- 
PORTS HIS FORCES ARE 
GAINING GROUND 

Recent word from Chairman Kar- 
peles, of the Membership Committee, 
is to the effect that practically his 
entire organization was making a very 
wonderful drive during this campaign, 
He 
stated to this office in a letter that if 
each worker could just get the spirit 
of responsibility and the realization of 
what the National would mean when 


which is now well under way. 


it is 30,000 strong, he is sure they 
dawn 
without securing their quota of mem- 
bers. If every member would just get 
one member, which is a very: simple 
matter and will take but a few minutes’ 
time, we would have a membership 


would not let December lst 


in excess of 30,000, we would have 
ample funds with which to furnish 
many new services and we would carry 
a power and a prestige which can only 
be enjoyed when we have increased 
our membership to 30,000 and over. 
More imcmbers mean more prestige 
and greater accomplishments for your 
association. One of the privileges of 
membership in the National, which is 
your association, is to be able to spread 
the gospel of good credit, and it cannot 
be done in a quicker or more satis- 
factory manner than by every member 
securing a member. 

Let’s make that our slogan until 
Every Member Ger 
DO IT NOW! 


December Ist. 
A MEMBER. 


CONVENTION CITY ELECTS 
NEW OFFICERS 
The Retail Credit Association in 
Kansas City, held their annual election 
at a dinner dance on November 8th, 
which resulted as follows: 


Mr. P. M. Strayer, President. 
Mr. A. C. Webb, /st Vice-Pres. 
Mr. W. C. Wann, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
Mr. M. G. Riley, Sec’y-Treas. 


These men have in hand with various 
committeemen, the job of entertaining 
the National convention, to be held 
there next June and they are now all 
actively engaged in preparations there- 
of and send word that the next con- 
vention will be the biggest ever and 
assure everybody a pleasant time. 


National Office Items 


WASHINGTON POLICE PAY 
PROMPTLY 


The manager of the bureau in our} 
capital that the Washington 
police pay promptly, and notes as an 
example a patrolman reported tried} 
June 9, 1927, for violation of the 
Pars. K. L. and M. Sec. 22, C. H. 
XVII of the Manual, was found guilty} 
and ordered to liquidate his debts and] 
keep them liquidated, and warned that } 
in the future bills must be taken care { 
of promptly. 


says 


MISSOURI SECRETARIES HOLD | 
INSTRUCTIVE CONVENTION 
The Associated Retail Credit Bu- | 

held their semi- 

annual meeting at Kirksville last week. 

This meeting was very educational and | 

all who attended heartily agreed <n 


ee ede ae 


reaus of Missouri 


their time and money was well spent. 

Two of the outstanding features of 
this conference were, first, that the 
bureau secretaries were doing all in 
their power to give their members, | 
the credit managers, just what they § 
wanted, when they wanted it, and 
in the form they wanted it consistent 
with good bureau management. 

The second was that they unan- } 
imously agreed to hold their next con- | 
vention at Kansas City, just prior to 
the National convention, so all bureau 
secretaries might attend the National 
convention. 


CORRECTION 


In one of the spring issues of THE 
Crepit Wor Lp we published a decision 
of the Supreme Court of June 5, 1925, 
to the effect that anyone giving credit 
information direct was liable if suit for | 
damages was instituted and proper | 
proof presented. We copied this from 
what we thought was a reliable source 
and therefore did not write and get 
the decision and have our attorney 
analyze it. Since that time, however, § 
this decision has been analyzed by at- | 
torneys and it is found that it does 
not cover liability and direct inquiry, 
as we previously stated in THE Crepit 
Wortp. We are having our attorney 
go into this matter in further detail 
and will give you his findings at a later 
date. 
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disbursements, compiled from facts 
and reduced to averages, it is also 
known that such a family in this 
station of life should spend a certain 
amount for clothing and other neces- 
saries and also save a portion of his 
What part of his income is 
available as purchasing and paying 


income. 


capacity each month for clothing? 





EXAMPLE 
Income $300.00 
Shelter $70.00 
Food 64.00 
Operating 50.00 
Advancement 25.00 $209.00 
Balance available $ 91.00 


Ninety-one dollars is, therefore, the 
apparent amount left for clothing and 
investments, insurance and savings. 
But how much is available for cloth- 
ing? If he is a young married man he 
probably is buying on installments a 
car, furniture and a piano or radio. 
Set up your own deductions and you 
have the answer. Then, divide this 
amount by the number of department 
and clothing stores where he has 
already established accounts, and you 
have determined his paying capacity 
for clothing and can set his credit limit 
at each store accordingly. 

With these approximate figures be- 
fore you, doesn’t the idea or fact ap- 
pear fundamentally and economically 
sound—that eventually credit machin- 
ery should be set up to obtain the 
true individual figures of “necessary 
expenditures” in order establish 
the prospective customer’s paying 
capacity when it is deemed necessary? 

It is the author’s opinion that the 
information can be obtained without 
derogatory reaction to retail interests, 
if the “set up” becomes a part and 
parcel of the uniform application 
blank. Whether the applicant is asked 
for the information by the interviewer 
or whether obtaining the information 
becomes a bureau function is immate- 
rial. That the information can be asked 
for and received without offense to 
the applicant has been proved in one 
instance, and is now in operation in 
one of the banking divisions dealing 
directly with the retail buying public. 

As the average commercial and re- 
tail credit loss of the nation is estimated 


to 
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Elucidation 


(Continued from page 20) 


at one-half of one per cent, the figures 
prove that the general credit structure 
is sound and that 99% of all purchases 
made on credit terms are paid; that 
a great majority of the American 
people are honest. But, nevertheless, 
one-half of one per cent of the great 
volume of thirty-six billion dollars in 
retail sales involved is the staggering 
sum of approximately twenty millions 
to be charged to economic waste. How 
much of this amount, by improved 
machinery and more scientific manage- 
ment, can the credit grantor save? 

And while it is conceded that 
99 9/10% of the American people are 
honest, all do not have the paying 
capacity to—or having it will not— 
pay as agreed. The average collection 
percentage proves this also. 

How much of this frozen capital can 
be prevented or released by the same 
token as mentioned before? If an 
improvement or addition to our present 
machinery will materially reduce either 
the losses or the frozen capital—and 
the results will warrant the cost—we 
should, at least, think about it and 
talk about it. 

However, before the machinery can 
operate in all retail lines, the buying 
public should be educated as to its 
necessary function. This delicate job 
of an educational campaign is not alone 
the task of the retail merchant—it is a 
national credit problem. The labor 
should be shared by both credit asso- 
ciations and the National Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Under no consideration should this 
or any subsequent article be considered 
as anything other than a well-meant 
constructive thought, directed to the 
members of the credit profession. In 
the author’s mind and calculations at 
all times there is no line of demarcation 
between the three divisions of the 
profession. We are a brotherhood. 
The problems of one should be the 
concern of all. The function of the 
whole equally to the 
nation’s “efficiency which seeks to 
eliminate waste, and scientific manage- 
ment springing from more professional 
attitude of business towards itself.” 

Probably the wholesale and bank 
credit grantors know too little of the 
problems confronting the retail credit 
grantors and of their results and, there- 


contributes 


fore, do not give proper credit for their 
contribution to the profession. And 
possibly if the retail credit grantor 
knew more about the difficulties and 
perplexities of the bank and wholesale 
credit grantor, and how they are over- 
come, the nformation would broaden his 
scope. Undoubtedly, the three should 
know something about the other’s 
functions if sympathetic and construc- 
tive attention is to be reciprocated. 

How, then, can this consortium of 
ideas and expressions be contributed 
and assimilated if there is no attempt 
of interchange made? And it is logical 
that a constructive broadening of our 
professional knowledge can be ac- 
complished—a closer bond of fellow- 
ship can be established—and better 
co-operation can be given and received 
if we attend each other’s group meet- 
ings and contribute our ideas through 
each other’s publications. 

Industry and commerce both “seek 
a steady elevation of standards of 
business—Secause it pays; and the 
credit fraternity should continue to 
seek better methods and standards and 
affiliation with each other 
because it remunerates likewise. 


a closer 


Debate at Providence 
(Continued from page 25) 

Also, when start a lenient 
policy, where are you going to stop? 
The 
man or woman who gets ninety days 
from you, on this first purchase, thinks 
you are pretty easy, and the next time 
they come back, they will ask for five 
or six months. So, I do not see where 


you 


I do not see how you can stop. 


you can stop, once you throw the bars 
down. 

Just as a closing remark, I will say 
this: that I was connected with a firm 
for ten years, where we conducted 
a safe and sane credit department, al- 
ways with a loss of less than one-half 
of one per cent, where we turned our 
charge accounts between six and seven 
times per year. I have lately taken a 
position with another firm that did not 
follow that course, and I have the 
endorsement of the firm to change 
their policy; but they have had an 
extremely loose policy, which is going 
to take a lot of time and effort to get 
back in the traces again. I thank you. 
(Applause.) 
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Promptness in Credit Reporting 


home to me in this way: As National 
members we nine hundred affiliated 
bureaus no doubt sell service on the 
strength of the fifty million credit 
records we have access to. Do we al- 
ways serve those other member bureaus 
to return 
courtesies in speed and efficiency? Do 
we make them feel that their business 
is appreciated, or do we treat them as 
though we actually know we are doing 


in a manner conducive 


them a favor in furnishing them in- 
formation? There now exists a tel- 
egraph furnished by the 
National Association—how many of 
us are familiar enough with it to boast 
of having used it successfully? There 


code us 


is the air-mail which will carry your 
complete report anywhere in the 
United States for ten cents for each 
half ounce. Air-ports are located in at 
least 41 cities in the United States 
handling air-mail, and it is possible to 
save as much as 45 hours in the trans- 
mission of mail in this manner over the 
rail routes. As an example, I can mail 
a letter in Hartford on Monday any 
time up to 7:35 p. m. and it will reach 
the air-port at Los Angeles, California, 
at 5:25 on the afternoon of Wednes- 
day. 
to you as to prompter reporting? 
Suppose we wire for a report—it would 
not contain much more than the 
allowed ten words if written in busi- 
ness English—and have it understood 
that the complete report is to be air- 
mailed? Would that not tend to ideal 
transmission of these important mes- 


Does this not offer possibilities 


sages and remove the need for a con- 
firmation with the incidental danger of 
a misplaced word in the telegraphic 
reply which might change the entire 
tone of the report upon the receipt 
of the confirmation? With provision 
made in the amount of our trade 
coupon, which now has a value of sixty 
cents, we could be expected to air- 
mail all replies to telegrams and offer 
to our merchants a service which they 
would gladly pay us proportionately 
for, as it would have added merit in 
that it is handled within the lapse 
of time which makes it of value to them 
as a report. Let us touch upon this a 
little more. If we get an inquiry by 
mail or telegraph, it is handled the 
very same day and takes precedence 
over other inquiries, because of the 


(Continued from page 27) 
realization that it has been delayed 
in coming to us and will be delayed in 
reaching its original point, due to 
Let 
us assume we get an inquiry on Mon- 


ordinary means of transmission. 


day and we complete the report any 
time up to 7:30 in the evening. It 
will reach Chicago at 5:40 Tuesday 
morning and the bureau will read it 
possibly by nine that same morning. 
Bill Gray, at Cleveland, would have it 
Tuesday morning because it would 
reach his city at 1:30 that morning— 
Mr. Parker, at Detroit, would still 


have the taste of his Tuesday morning 
grapefruit when he received his, as it 
would be in his city at 7:00 a. m.— 
Fort Worth, Texas, would receive it at 
Tuesday—Memphis, in 


5:15 p. m. 


Speeding up reports 


Tennessee, would receive their report 
at 11:30 p. m. Tuesday—Minneapolis 
would receive their report at 11:40 
a. m. on Tuesday, and San Francisco 
would only have to wait until Wednes- 
day at 4:30 in the afternoon. Colonel 
Lindbergh, who proved to us that there 
was something else in St. Louis besides 
the National Association headquarters 
and President Heller, is now on a tour 
of the country telling of the air-mail 
and its possibilities for commercial 
development in this age of speed and 
haste and hustle-bustle to beat the 
other fellow in making a dollar. They 
say you’re young only once, but if 
you work it right, once is enough. 
Merchant-owned bureaus are practi- 
cally in their infancy. They usually 
furnish real honest-to-goodness service 
because the merchants can tell them 
what they want and then know they 
will get it. Privately-owned bureaus do 
not necessarily have to be supplanted 
by merchant-owned bureaus just as 
long as all bureaus will keep in mind 
that they not only serve their members 
who pay the dollars that keep their 
electric light bills paid, but they also 
help their community and its trading 
population as, after all, it is the com- 


munity that pays for the service, m 
matter from what hand we receive j 

I have often wondered if somé 
bureaus felt they had no earthly 
competition, merely because there hap 
pens to be no like organization in ther 
city. They take the stand that they 
can render a service and charge for if 
in any style or quantity they please 
Fortunately there are few of this type 
left, and there are fewer self-satisfied 


thing just because it does not cost 
much money at its source. No doubt, 
what has been brought up so far in 
this topic will be sufficient to have 
caused some of you to make mental 
notes of your own failings, or the fail. 
ings of others with whom you are in 
constant communication; to create a 
discussion along lines which will make 
us proud to say out loud that we are 
bureau managers and we deserve a 
place in the community which we strive 
to serve, and that we are glad to have 
journeyed to Providence in Rhode 
Island to gain a thought to place in 
the correct path of progression our 
efforts toward sustaining for out 
merchants the prosperity which is 
theirs mainly through the wonderful 
avenue of credit to the consumer as it 
is today. In our discussion, let us 
leave out entirely the assumed attitude 
of “great-I-am” and go into our 
deliberations so we can keep our heads 
up when the smaller bureaus look to 
us for good example. 


Functions and Power of 
the R.M.C.A.of Los 
Angeles 
(Continued from page 23) 


men and business, is always asking if 
we are doing the right thing, if we have § 
ever in mind fair play, if we are ever 
watchful of the weak, if we are just, 
yet fearless, with the strong—to him, 
I reiterate, is due more consideration 
and credit than any other man in the 
city of Los Angeles. He has given 
unsparingly of his time, and it is known 
that he has but little time to give— 
yet, it is such a man who is called upon 
to bear the burden when leadership is 
sought. The community is much 
indebted to him. 
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